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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munio- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavory exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Parsipext oF 
tue Usrrep States, but the Commanper or THe ARMY, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THF UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. “. .. From the instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
CIVIL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powets 
of Conaress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
with, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power, . . . It isa war power. I say it isa Ww, 
| power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 








| it be a wer ot invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
| has power to cosy on the war, and must CARRY IT ON, AC+ 


CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKYS THE 
PLACE oF THEM. When two hostile armics are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”--J.Q. ADams, 
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Our Country is the World, our Countrymen are all Plankind. 
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pESS OF HENRY WARD BEEOHER 


ADD 
 Peetopation of the Stars and Stripes at Fort 


sf 


Sumter, April 14, 1865. 

_ vc colemn and joyful day, we again lift to the | 
“oe fathers’ flag, now again the banner of 
we “od States, with the fervent prayer that 
* 1 orown it with honor, protect it from trea- | 


x) FOUN '. . 
ey ond it down to our children with all the | 
ga, aff > 


cof civilization, liberty and religion. Happi- | 
hird or beast of prey has been inscribed upon | 
ro atars that redeem the night from darkness, | 


boams of red light that beautify the morn- | 
» have been united upon its folds. As long as the | 
dora, or the stars, may It wave over a na- 
b enslaved nor enslaving! (Great ap- | 
, Once, and bat once, has treason dishonor- | 
in that insane hour, when the guiltiest } 
«i bloodiest rebels of time burled their fires upon | 
* vou, sit, (turning to Gen. Anderson,) and a | 

‘ow band, stood within these now crum- 
walls, and did gallant and jast battle for the | 
; and defence of the nation’s banner. (Ap-| 
In that cope of fire, this glorious flag still 


shove.) J 
vigily waved to the breeze above your head, | 
ys of harm as the stars and skies above it. | 
twas shot down. A gallant hand, in whose | 


this day it has been, plucked it from the ground | 

sod reare | it again, cast down but not destroyed. | 
‘ior g vain resistance, with trembling hand and sad | 
vat you withdrew it from the height, closed its | 
vinws, and bore it far away, sternly, to sleep amid | 
‘ie malt of rebellion and the thunder of battle. | 
The frst act of war had begun—the long night of | 
vears bad set in, while the giddy traitors whirl- 

sina mazeot exhilaration. Dim horrors were al- | 
yiy advancing, that were ere long to fill the land | 


rth blood. Today you are returned. Again we | 
nootly join with you in thanksgiving to Almighty | 
vd, that He has spared your honored life, and | 
wctsafed to you the honors of this day. The} 
yavens over you are the same; the same shores | 
ye wen; morning comes and evening as they did. | 
What grim batteries crowd | 
-bankened shores! What scenes have filled this | 
it and disturbed these waters! These shattered | 
wars of shapeless stone are all that is left of Fort | 
‘mter. Desolation broods in yonder sad city. | 
Sewn retribution hath avenged our dishonored | 
snver. You have come back with honor, who de- 
ted once, four years ago, leaving the air sultry 
vib fanaticism. The surging crowds that rolled up 
ier frenzied shouts as the flag came down are 
vad, or scattered, or silent, and their habitations 
desolate. Ruin sits in the cradle of treason. 
dellion has perished, but there flies the same flag | 
sas insulled. (Great and prolonged applause.) 
aarry eyes it looks all over this bay for that 
oner that supplanted it, and sees it not. You 
tut then for the day were humbled are here again 
triumph once and forever! (Applause.) In the 
worm of that assault, this glorious ensign was often 
suck, bat (memorable fact!) not one of its stars 
vs torn out by shot or shell. (Applause.) It was 
i prophecy. It said: “ Not one State shall be 
ruck from this nation by treason.” (Applause.) 
ibe fulfilment is at hand. Lifted to the air to- 
4, it proclaims, after four years of war, not a 
Sateis blotted out. (Applause.) Hail to the flag 
‘ourfathers and our flag! Glory to the banner 
uibas been through four years, black with tem- 
yas of war, to pilot the nation back to peace with- 
it dismemberment! and glory be to God who, 
Hove all hosts and banners, hath ordained victory 
wi stall ordain peace! ( Applause.) 
Wherefore have we come hither, pilgrims from 
tant places? Are we come to exult that North- 
m bands are stronger than Southern? No! but 
*rjoice that the hands of those who defend a just 
it beneficent government are mightier than the 
‘tus that assaulted it. (Applause.) Do we ex- 
“over fallen cities? We exult that a nation has 
“allen. (Applause.) We sorrow with the sorrow- 
hes sympathize with the desolate ; we look 
eas shattered fort and yonder dilapidated city 
Sd eyes—grieved that men should have com- 
“such treason, and glad that God hath set such 
“™ark upon treason that all ages shall dread and 
“erik (Applause.) We exult not for a passion 
Paved, but tor a sentiment victorious; not for tem- 
‘ut for conscience ; not (as we devoutly believe) 
“our willis done, but that God's will hath been 
og Weshould be unworthy of that liberty entrust- 
~)oareare if, on such a day as this, we sullied our 
‘feelings of aimless vengeance, and equally 
yit wedid not devoutly thank Him who bath 
",, ehgeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
® that He hath set a mark upon arrogant rebel- 
“Naceabie while time lasts. Since this flag went 
oo that dark day, who shall tell the mighty 
si wt have made this land a spectacle to an- 
ny — The soil has drank blood, and is 
Pie — mourn for millions slain, or, envy- 
m4 hee pray for oblivion. ‘Towns and vil- 
age en razed; fruitful fields have turned | 
a It came to pass as the proph- 
we. _ was turned to darkness, and the 
SB peng The course of law was ended. 
“anton —~ owe magistrate in the nation. In- 
eal end morals corrupted ; the pub- 
bis ravaged “ y Fapine and anarchy; whole 
=» et OY avenging armies. The world was 
M asifp earth reeled when the flag sunk here. 
bs ag ae night had come, and all beasts of 
aed: and ae to devour. That long night is 
m afer to bee eer yes day we bave come 
give thanks. No more 


All else how changed ! 
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Neonat accursed secession; no more slavery 
Wate mi them both. (Great applause.) Let 
ban, ‘7am the meaning of this unfolding me 
PMedine | TBMent hath returned hither.” It 
ass mete name of vindicated government, 
Wi, to teeeneetion to loyalty ; humiliation and 
etlantahe This is the flag of sovereignty. 
Wovity, th the States, is sovereign restored to 
lee ay be 's flag commands, not supplicates. 
plas) pardon, but no concession. (Great 
to bonied tre may be amnesty and oblivion, 
today ha compromises. (Applause.) The na- 
Siebuleg beace for the peaceful, and war for 
Neission te (Applause.) ‘The only condition of 
lene is th submit. (Laughter and applause.) 
ten ¢ Constitution—there are the laws— 
us of aren arernment—they rise up like moun- 
% ation that shall not be moved; they are 
moment of peace. One nation under one 
& shall oe slavery, has been ordained, 
ye here ean be no peace on oth- 
Ws Dithe this basis reconstruction is easy, and 
engi chitect nor engineer. Without this 
sneer or architect shall ever recon- 

Mie, Tebellicus States. We do not want 
Mie soi) FOUr fields; we do not envy your 
Ceptienh heavens full of perpetual summer. 
EY stro Tevel here. Let manufactures make 


port, inspire the arts of peace with genius second | 
only to that ot Athens, and we shall be glad in your 
gladness, and rich in your wealth. All that we ask | 
is unswerving loyalty and universal liberty—(ap- | 
plause)—and that, in the name of this high sover-| 
eignty of the United States of America, we demand, | 
and that, with the blessing of Almighty God, we 
will have. (Great applause.) 
7. * * * o * 

Did I say that we brought back the same banner 
that you bore away, noble and heroic sir? It is not 
the same ; it is more and better than it was. The 
land is free from slavery since that banner fell. | 
When God would prepare Moses for emancipation, 
he overthrew his first steps, and drove him for forty 
years to brood in the wilderness. When our flag 
came down, four years it lay brooding in darkness ; | 
it cried to the Lord : “ Wherefore am I deposed ? ” | 
Then rose before it a vision of its sin ; it had strength- 
ened the strong and forgotten the weak; it pro- | 
claimed liberty, but trod upon slaves. In that seclu- | 
sion it dedicated itself to liberty. Behold to-day it 
fulfills its vows! When it went down, four million 
poses had no flag. To-day it rises, and four mil- | 
i 





on people cry out: “ Behold our flag!” “ Hark!” | 


they murmur, “ it is the gospel to the poor ; it heals 
our broken hearts; it preaches deliverance tothe cap- 
tives; it givessight to the blind ; it sets at liberty them | 
that are bruised.” Raise up the glorious gospel ban- | 
ner, and roll out the messages of God! Tell the air | 
that not a spot sullies thy whiteness. Thy red is not | 
the flush of shame, but the flush of joy. Tell the | 
dews that wash thee that thou art pure; say to the | 
night that thy stars lead toward the morning, and to | 
the morning that a brighter day arises with healing 
on its wings; and then, O glowing flag! bid the sun } 
pour light on all thy folds with double brightness, | 
whilst thou art bearing round and round the world | 
the solemn joy—“a race set free!” “a nation re- 
deemed!” The mighty hand of government, made 
strong in war by the favor of the God of battles, 
spreads wide to-day the banner of liberty that went | 
down in darkness, that arose in light, and there it | 
streams like the sun above, neither parcelled out nor | 
monopolized, but flooding the air with light for all 
mankind! Ye scattered and broken! ye wounded } 
anddying! bitten by the fiery serpents of oppression ! | 
everywhere, in all the world, look upon this sign, 
lifted up, and live! and ye, homeless and houseless 
slaves! look, and ye are free! At length you, too, | 
have part and lot in the glorious ensign that broods 
with impartial love over small and great, the poor | 
and the strong, the bond and the free. In this sol- | 
emn hour, let us pray for the quick coming of recon- | 
ciliation and happiness under this common flag. But | 
we must build again from the foundations in all | 
these now free Southern States. No cheap exhorta- | 
tions to forgetfulness of the past, to restore all things | 
as they were. God doth not stretch out his hand as | 
He has for four dreadful years that men may easily | 
forget the night of this terrible act. Restore things | 
as they were ? What! the alienations and jealous- | 
ies, the discords and contentions, and the causes of | 
them ? No! In that solemn sacrifice on which a na- 
tion has offered up for its sons so many precious vic- 
tims, loved and lamented, let our sins and mistakes 
be consumed utterly and forever. Nog, never again 
shall things be restored as before the war. It is 
written in God’s decree of events fulfilled. Old 
things are passed away. That new earth in which 
dwelleth righteousness draws near. Things as they 
were! Who has an omnipotent hand to restore a 
million dead, slain in battle, or wasted by sickness, 
or dying of grief broken-hearted? Who has om- 
niscience to search for the scattered ones? Who 
shall restore the lost to broken families? Who shall | 
bring back the squandered treasure, the years of in- 
dustry wasted, and convince you that four years of | 
guilty rebellion and cruel war are no more than dirt 
upon the hand which a moment’s washing removes, 
and leaves the hand clean as before? Such a war 
reaches down to the very vitals of society. Emerg- 
ing from such a prolonged rebellion, he is blind who 
tells you that the State, by a mere amnesty and be- 
nevolence of government, can be put again by a 
mere decree in its old place. It would not be hon- 
est, it would not be kind or fraternal for me to pre- 
tend that Southern revolution against the Union has 
not reacted, and wrought revolution in the Southern 
States themselves, and inaugurated a new dispensa- 
tion. Society is like a broken loom, and the piece 
which rebellion put in and was weaving has been 
cut, and every thread broken. You must put in new 
warp and new woof; and weaving anew, as the fabric 
slowly unwinds, we shall see in it no gorgon figures, 
no hideous grotesques of the old barbarism, but the | 
figures of liberty—vines and golden grains framing | 
in the heads of Justice, Love and Liberty. The | 
august Convention of 1787 framed the Constitu- | 
tion with this memorable preamble: “ We, the Peo- | 
ple of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish justice, ensure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain this 
Constitution for the United States of America.” 
Again, in the awful convention of war, the people 
of the United States, for the very ends just recited, 
bave debated, settled and ordained certain funda- 
mental eruths which must henceforth be acted .and 
obeyed. Nor is any State, or any individual, wise 
who shall disregard them. They are to civil affairs 
what the natural laws are to health—indispensable 
conditions of peace and happiness. What are the 
ordiuances given by people speaking out of fire and 
darkness of war, with authority inspired by that 
same God who gave the law from Sinai amid thun- 
ders and trumpet voices? First—that these United 
States shall be one and indivisible. Second—that | 
States are not absolutely sovere'gn, and have no 
right to dismember the Republic. Third—that 
universal liberty is indispensable to Republican gov- 
ernment, and that slavery shall be utterly and for- 
ever abolished. Such are the resultsof war. These 
are the best fruits of the war. They are worth all 
they have cost. They are foundations of praise. 
‘They will secure benefits to all nations as well as to 
us. Our highest wisdom and duty are to accept the 
facts as the decrees of God. We are expected to 
forget all that has happened! yes, the wrath, the 
conflict, the cruelty, but not those overruling decrees 
of God which this war has pronounced as solemnly 
as on Mount Sinai! God says: “ Remember, re- 
member!” Hear it to-day under this sun—under 
that bright child of the sun, our banner—with the 
eyes of this nation and of the world upon us, we 
repeat the syllables of God's providence, and recite 
the solemn decrees, NO MORE DISUNION! NO 
MORE SECESSION! NO MORE SLAVERY! 
(Loud and prolonged applause.) 
* * * « * + 
I charge the whole guilt of this war a 
bitious, educated, plotting, political 
South. (Applause-) They have shed an ocean 
blood. have desolat 


| 








hy tego They 
sre Praaer ena Gunllainad che iesaghension.-f 
cities. They have the imagination of 
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whose homes were unthreatened, and whose liberty 
was in no jeopardy. Those arrogant instigators of 
civil war have renewed the plagues of Egypt, not 
that the oppressed might go free, but that the free 
might be oppressed. A day will come when God 
will reveal judgment, and arraign at his bar these 
mighty miscreants; and then every orphan that 
their bloody game has made, and every widow that 
sits sorrowing, and every maimed and wounded suf- 
ferer, and every bereaved heart in all the wide re- 
gions of this land will rise up, and come before the 
Lord to lay apon these chief culprits of modern his- 
tory their awful witnessings. And from a thousand | 
battle-fields shall rise up armies of airy witnesses, | 
who, with the memory of their awful sufferings, shall | 
confront these miscreants with their words of fierce | 
accusation, and every pale and starved prisoner 
shal! raise his skinny hands in judgment. Blood 
shall call out for vengeance, tears shall plead for 
justice, grief shall silently beckon, and love, heart- 
smitten, shall wait for justice. Good men and an- 
gels will cry out: “ How long, O Lord, how long! 
will Thou not avenge?” And, then, these guiltiest 
and most remorseless traitors—these high and cul- 
tured men, with might and wisdom used for the de- 
struction of the country—these most accursed and 
detested of criminals, that have drenched a nation 
in needless blood, and moved the foundations of their 
times with hideous crimes and cruelty—caught up in 
black clouds, full of voices of vengeance and lurid 
with punishment, shall be whirled aloft and plunged 
downward forever and forever in an endless retri- | 
bution, while God shall say: “ Thus shall it be to) 
all who betray their country ;” and all in heaven | 
and upon earth will say amen! (Voices—* Amen !” 
“Amen!”) But for the people misled, for the 
multitude drafted and driven into this civil war, let | 
not a trace of animosity remain. (Applause.) The | 
moment their willing hand drops the musket, and | 
they return to their allegiance, then stretch out | 
your own honest right hand to greet them. Recall 
to them the old days of kindness. Our hearts wait 
for their redemption. All the resources of a reno- 
vated nation shall be applied to rebuild their-pros- 
perity, and smooth down the furrows of war. 
« * * - * * * * 

Has this long and weary period of strife been an | 
unmingled evil? Has nothing been gained? Yes, 
This nation has attained to its manhood. 
Among Indian customs is one which admits young | 
men to the rank of warriors only after severe trials 
of hunger, fatigue, pain, endurance. They reach 
their station not through years, but ordeals. Our 
nation has suffered, and now is strong. The senti- 
ment of loyalty and patriotism—next in importance 
to religion—has been rooted and grounded. We 
have something to be proud of, and pride helps love. 
Never so much as now did we love our country. 
(Great applause.) But four such years of educa- 
tion in ideas—in the knowledge of political trath— 
in the lore of history—in the geography of our coun- 
try—almost every inch of which we have proved 
with the bayonet—have never passed before. There | 
is half a hundred years advanced in four. We be-| 
lieved in our institutions and principles before, but | 
now we know their power. It is one thing to look | 
upon artillery, and be sure that it is loaded; it is | 
another thing to receive the discharge. (Laughter.) | 
We believed in the hidden power stored in our io-| 
stitutions. We had never before seen this nation, | 
thundering like Mount Sinai at all those that wor- 
shipped the calf at the base of the mountain. A | 
people educated and moral are competent to all the 
exigencies of national life. A vote can govern bet- | 
ter than a crown. We have proved it. (Applause.) | 
A people, intelligent and religious, are strong in all | 
economical elements. They are fitted for peace | 
and competent to war. They are not easily inflam- 
ed, and when justly incensed, not easily extinguish- 
ed. They are patient in adversities, endure cheer- | 
fully needful burdens, tax themselve: for real wants | 
more royally than any prince would dare to tax his | 
people. They pour forth without stint relief for the 
sufferings of war, and raise charity out of the 
realm of a dole into a munificent duty of benefi- 
cence. The habit of industry among freemen pre- 
pares them to meet the exhaustion of war with in- 
crease of productiveness. Commensurate with the 
need that exists, their habits of skill enable them at 
once to supply such armies as only freedom can 
muster, with arms and munitions such as only free | 
industry can create. Free society is terrible in war, | 
but afterwards repairs the mischief of war with ce- | 
lerity almost as great as that with which the ocean | 

















| heals the seams gashed in it by the keel of plowing | 


ships. Free society is fruitful of military genius. | 
It comes when called; when no longer needed, it | 
falls back as waves do to the level of the common | 
sea. And no wave may be greater than the undi- | 
vided water. With proof of strength so great, 
yet in its infancy, we stand up among the nations of 
the world asking no privileges, asserting no rights, 
but quietly assuming our place, and determined to 
be second to none in the race of civilization and re- 
ligion. . * * . 

At present, the South reaps only suffering, but 
good seed lies buried under the furrows of war that 
Peace will bring to harvest. First: deadly doctrines 
have been purged away in blood. The subtle 
poison of secession was a perpetual threat of revolu- 
tion. The sword has ended that danger. That 
which reason had affirmed as a philosophy, the people 
have settled as a fact. Theory pronounces that 
there can be no permanent government where each 
integral part has the liberty to fly off. Who would 
venture upon a voyage in a ship, each plank and | 
timber of which might withdraw at its pleasure ? | 
(Laughter and applause.) But the people have 
reasoned by the logic of the sword and of the ballot, 
and they have declared that States are inseparable 
parts of national government. They are not sover- 
eign. State rights remain, but sovereignty is a 
right higher than all others, and has been made 
into a common stock for the benefit of all. (Ap- 
plause.) All further agitation isended. This ele- 
ment must be cast out of political problems hence- 
forth—that poison will not rankle in the blood. 
Second— Another thing has been learned—the rights 
and duties of minorities. The people of the whole 
nation are of neéfe authority than the people of any 
section. These United States are supreme over 
Northern, Western and Southern States. It ought not 
to have required the awful chastisement of this war 
to teach that the minority must submit the control of 
the nation’s government to a majority. The army 
and navy have been good ie schoolmasters. 
(Laughter and applause.) e lesson is learned. 
Not Tor many generations will it require further 
illustration. Third—No other lesson will be more 
fruitful of peace than the dispersion of those conceits 
of vanity which on either side have clouded the 

nition of the manly courage of all Americans. 
Ir it be a sign of manhood to be able to fight, then 
Americans are men. The North certainly are in 
no doubt whatever of the soldierly qualities of South- 
ern men. Southern soldiers have learned that all 











Ss apemmert te The people 
gion of this nation are likely hereafter to cherish a 


generous admiration for each other's prowess. The 
war has bred respect and respect, will breed affec- 
tion. (Applause.) Fourth—No other event of the 
war can fill an intelligent Southern man of candid 
nature with more surprise than the revelation of the 
capacity, moral and military, of the black race. It 
is a revelation indeed. No people were ever less 
understood by those most familiar with them. They 
were said to be lazy, lying, impudent and cowardly 
wretches, driven by the whip along to the tasks 
needful for their own support and the functions of 
civilization. They were said to be dangerous, 
bloodthirsty, and liable to insurrection; but four 
years of tumultuous distress and war have rolled 
over the area inhabited by them, and I have yet to 
hear of one authentic instance of the misconduct of 
acolored man. They have been patient, and gen- | 
tle, and docile, and full of faith and hope and piety ; | 
and when summoned to freedom they have emerged 
with all the signs and tokens that freedom will be 
to them what it was to us—the swaddling band 
that brings them to manhood. And after the gov- 
ernment, honoring them as men, summoned them 
to the field, when once they were disciplined and 
had learned the art of war, they proved themselves | 
to be not second to their white brethren in arms. 
And when the roll of men that have shed their 
blood is called in the other land, many and many 
a dusky face will rise, dark no more, when the light 
of eternal glory shall shine upon it from the throne 


| tory. 


have so faithfully, skillfully and gloriously upheld 
| their country’s authority by suffering, labor and sub- 
lime courage, we offer here a tribute beyond the 
compass of words. (Great applause.) Upon these 
true and faithful citizens, men and women, who have 
borne up with unflinching courage in the darkest 
hour, and covered the land with their labors of love 
and charity, we invoke the divinest blessing of Him 
whom they have so truly imitated. (Applause.) 
But chiefly to the God of our fathers we render 
thanksgiving and praise for that wondrous Provi- 
dence that has brought forth from such a harvest of 
war the seed of so much liberty and peace. We 
invoke peace upon the North. Peace to the West. 
Peace be upon the South. In the name of God, we 
lift up our banner, and dedicate it to Peace, Reunion 
and Liberty, now and forevermore, amen! (Great 
applause.) 
= 


THE NATIONAL BEREAVEMENT. 
VOICE OF THE PRESS. 











The rebellion, as it dies, wins its most signal vic- 
By the blow of the assassin,—who profits by 
the unsuspicious courage of one of the most gener- 
ous of men,—the rebellion takes the life of the only 
man in this country who could have saved the lives 
of its leaders. 





of God. Fifth—The industry of the Southern 
States is regenerated, and now rests upon a basis | 
that never fails to bring prosperity. Just now in- 
dustry is collapsed, but it is not dead; it sleepeth. It | 
is vital yet. It will spring like mown grass from the | 
roots, that need but showers and heat and time to | 
bring them forth, so that in many districts a genéra- | 
tion will see the wanton waste of self-invoked war | 
repaired. Many portions may lapse again to wil- | 
derness, yet in our time we shall see States, as a | 
whole, raised to a prosperity, vital, wholesome and 
immovable. Sizth—The destruction of class inter- 
ests, working with a religion which tends towards | 
true democracy, in proportion as it is pure and free, | 
will create a new era of prosperity for the laboring | 
people of the South. Upon them has come the labor, | 
the toil and the loss of this war: they have fought | 
blindfolded, they bave fought for a class that 
have sought their degradation, while they were 
made to believe that it was for their own homes 
and altars. Their leaders meant asupremacy which 
would not long have left them political liberty,save in 
name ; but their leaders are swept away. The sword 
has been hungry for the ruling classes. It has sought 
them out with remorseless zeal. New men are to rise 
up. New ideas are to bud and blossom, and there will 
be men with different ambition and altered policy. 
Seventh—Meanwhile the South—no longer a land of 
plantations, but of farms—no longer tilled by slaves, 
bus by freedmen—will find no hindrance to the 
spread of education. Schools will multiply ; books 
and papers will spread; churches will bless every 
hamlet. There is a good day coming for the South. 
Through darkness and tears and blood she has | 
sought it. It has been an unconscious Vie Dolorosa, | 
but in the end it will be worth all it has cost. Her | 
instructions before were deadly. She nourished 
death in her bosom. The greater her secular pros- 
perity, the more sure was her ruin. Every year of 
delay but made the change more terrible. Now by 
an earthquake the evil is shaken down, and her own 
historians in a later day shall write that from the 
day the sword cut off the cancer, she began to find 
her health. What then shall hinder the rebuilding 
of this Republic ? The evil spirit is cast out. Why 
should not this nation cease to wander among tombs, 
cutting itself ? Why should it not come clothed and 
in its right mind to sit at the foot of Jesus? Is it 
feared that the government will oppress the con- 
quered States? What possible motive has the gov- 
ernment to narrow the base of that pyramid on 
which its own permanence stands ? Is it feared that 
the rights of the States will be withheld ? The South 
is not more jealous of State rights than the North. 
State rights from the earliest colonial days have been 
the peculiar pride and powee of New England. In 
every stage of national formation, it was peculiarly 
Northern and not Southern statesmen that guarded 
State rights as we were forming the Constitution. 
But, once united, the loyal States gave up forever 
that which bad been delegated to the National Gov- | 
ernment, and now in the hour of victory the loyal 
States do not mean to trench upon Southern State 
rights. They will not do it or suffer it to be done. 
There is not to be one rule for high latitudes and 
another for low. We take nothing from the South- 
ern States that bas not already been taken for North. 
ern. The South shall have just those rights that 
every Eastern, every Middle, every Western State 
has—no more, no less. We are not seeking our own 
aggrandizement by impoverishing the South. Its 
cy lad is an indispensable element of our own. 
Ve have shown by all that we have suffered in war 
how great is our estimate of the importance of the 
Southern States of this Union, and we will measure 
that estimate now in peace by still greater exertions 
for their rebuilding. Will reflecting men not per- 
ceive, then, the wisdom of accepting established 
facts, and with alacrity of enterprise begin to re- 
trieve the past? Slavery cannot come back. It is 
the interest, therefore, of every man to hasten its 
end. Do you want more war? Are you not yet 
weary of contest? Will you gather up the unex- 
ploded fragments of this prodigious magazine of all 
mischief, and heap them up for continued explo- 
sions ? Does not the South néed peace ? And since 
free labor is inevitable, will you have it in its worst 
forms or in its best ? Shall it be ignorant, imperti- 
nent, indolent, or shall it be educated, self-respect- 
ing, moral and self-supporting ? Will you have men 
as drudges, or will you have them as citizens, since 
they have vindicated the government and cemented 
its foundation stones with their blood? May they 
not offer the tribute of their support to maintain its 
laws and its policy ? It is better for religion—it is 
better for political integrity —it is better for industry 
—it is better for money, if you will have that ground 
motive, that you should educate the black man, and 
- a education make him a citizen. (Applause.) 
ey who refuse education to the black man would 
torn the South intoa vast poor house, and labor into 


ap ity vibrating between povert 
and indolence. r . — 


From this pulpit of broken stone, we fresh 
our earnest greeting to all our land. We offer to 
the President of these United States our solemn 
bo Aen that God has sustained his life and 
health under the unparalleled burdens and sufferin 
of four bloody years, and permitted him to 
this auspicious consummation of that national unity 
for which he has waited with so much patience aod 
fortitude, and for which be has labored with such 


} 


} 





disinterested wisdom. (Applause.) To the mem-| i 
bers of the pI IN 3 vith him in the |" 


administration of perilous affairs in critical times, to 

tatives of the United 
mee em the —— 
wi enforce 
pene vom (Applause.) 


officers and men of the army and navy who 





| we need not 


This act of cowardice will outlive #ie memory of 
every other act of the rebellion. It is its most fit- 
ting memorial. 

Whether, with some historians, we consider the 
great rebellion as beginning when a coward’s blow 
struck Mr. Sumner down, or whether, with others, 
we count it as beginning when outlaws of Missouri 
were permitted to make ravages on unarmed set- 
tlers in the wilderness, or whether its birthday were 
the day when an army opened fire upon a starving 
company of men which had spared them for weeks 
as they made their open approaches, or whether its 
birth is to be reckoned from the time when its lead- 
ers swore fealty to the Constitution only that they | 
might plunder the nation’s treasury and arsenals,— | 
one ruling principle has presided in its history from | 
its birth to its death. In the moment of its death, 
that principle reveals itself most precisely, in two | 
deeds of the meanest and lowest crime, to which no 
savages till now known in history would have de- 
scended. 

And as to the methods of the rebellion,—whether 
its most distinguished invention in war, till now, 
were the hanging unarmed citizens, seized in their 
beds, over the tracks of railways, as a lesson to trav- 
ellers,—or the sending emissaries into the country 
of its enemies to overturn trains of cars, and take 
the lives of women, children and grey-haired men, 
together, hundreds of miles from the seat of war,— 
or the firing at an hour agreed upon of the hotels 
of a great city filled with travellers.from every 
country, who had no concern in warfare,—or the 
burning of ships upon the seas, as the signal to lure 
brave men to their destruction when they urged all 
speed on their vessels in hope of saving life,—or the 
collecting of prisoners of war by thousands in a 
prison where they would freeze to death in slow but 
certain torture,—or the gathering them beneath an 
almost tropical sun in midsummer, and starving 
them in the long madness of delayed death,—what- 
ever boast may be made by General Lee, the head 
of the army, or Mr. Davis, the head of the State, 
as to their ingenuity in devising these modern im- 
chagrin in warfare for which they are responsi- 

le, the twocrimes of Friday are still the acts which 
will outlive them all in memory. Nothing can be 
more wicked or more base than have been all these 
new methods of barbarous warfare. But when the 
ruler of a nation is murdered in cold blood, the 
act is remembered as is no other murder; and the 
chivalry which kills unarmed nurses who are vainly 
trying to defend a sick man from his assassin is es- 
pecially and typically Southern. We will do the 
rebels the justice to say, that their system of war- 
fare embraces many other acts as atrocious. But 
the station and the condition of the victims, and the 
moment selected for the murders, give these two 
crimes a preéminence which will make them the 
monument of all. 

To speak of these murderers simply as accom- 
plices of the confederate government at Danville, 
roduce their credentials signed by 
Mr. Davis. He has been carrying on war for more 
than four years in a spirit which is recognized at 
once as the inspiration of these crimes. And these 
crimes thenselves belong to that outer circle of bar- 
barism which the Constitution of the confederate 
States is pledged to defend. It is more than four 
years since, that a colleague of Mr. Davis in the 
Senate said that the people of Mississippi would 
hang a United States Senator by the wayside if he 
were found in their country, and as he said so he ap- 
proved of the determination. He made bimself 
party in the intention. When the confederate 
States withdrew from such check as the Federal 
government had on them, it was to inaugurate in 
act just such a system of murder to their political 
opponents as had been here proclaimed. The mur- 
der of the loyalists of Tennessee was only one ex- 
ample of such crimes. The murder of the Presi- 
dent is another. If any confederate authority had, 
in the faintest whisper, disowned them heretofore, 
we should have less right now to charge such acts 
on the government which profits by them. But 
that government has never fate repudiate one of 
them. The Tennessee murders, the crime for which 
Beall was hanged, the New York fires, the atroci- 
ties of Semmes, the agonies of Belle Isle, and the 
starvation of thousands at Andersonville and Salis- 
bury are to this hour tacitly justified by the govern- 
ment at the hands of whose agents they were 
wrought. 


That government cannot disown them, and pre- 
serve caste among its peopl t cannot disown 
them in truth. Bat for that it is careless. It can- 
not disown them without sacrificing itself. There- 
fore they have never been disowned. They never 
can be. So much direct right is there for charging 
a similar act, which has been a thousand times 
threatened by the organs of that government, and 
is now ca out in preciselythe way which the 
have prefigured, upon the men who pr coavinned 
of like atrocities committed on a larger scale. 

The truth is, that assassination is a part of the 
system against which for these four years we have 
made war. The war is the war of civilization 
against barbarism. It is the war of a people which 
cultivates the arts of peace, and looks for a steady 
improvement in social order, against a 
pledged to resist all sach im 
of their skill in the arts of 








the contest. As we went 
on, the country found that universal freedom was at 





issue, against the right to carry slavery everywhere. 
But that was not all. We found that we were con- 
tending, under the aystem by which a Christian civ- 
ilization has instigated warfare, against those who 
were proud to acknowledge that they knew no high- 
er law than passion. We found, that is, that we 
were fighting against barbarians. The struggle 
is one of the struggles which must come as the 
world advances, now in an arena of blood, now in 
happier conflicts, between civilization and barbar- 
ism. 

One feature of this barbarism is slavery. But 
that is only one. Another feature is an oligarchy 
which oppresses all laboring men. But that ts only 
one. One feature is ¢he maintenance of ignorance. 
But that is only one. One feature is the setting 
religion outside of life,—as a piece of Sunday orna- 
ment. But that is only one. Duelling, the starva- 
tion of the poor, the oppression of minorities, the 
debasement of women, the imprisonment of strang- 
ers, virtual isolation from all mankind, are all sepa- 
rate parts of the system. But no one of them is to 
be spoken of as if it werethe only characteristic of 
the system, or as if it gave toit its name. 
is barbarism. Murder is simply one of its traits, 
but it is a necessary and essential trait. Through 
the whole rebellion, and long before the rebellion, 
it was seen as one of the natural features of the sys- 
tem. It has now found for itself a mark sufficient- 
ly exalted to draw the attention of the world and 
of history. The census showed before the war that 
in Texas, in days of peace, a man’s chance of being 
murdered was twenty-four times what it was in 
Massachusetts. But people do not care for statis- 
tics. It is some such tragedy as that of Friday 
which makes them rightly estimate the social sys- 
tem from which such crimes are born. 

There was no need, therefore, for Booth to scream 
out the motto of the State of Virginia, as he fled 
from the scene of murder. With her credentials or 
without them, no one would have doubted that he 
represented her interest and was true to her system. 
It is in view of successive murders of more humble 
victims,—of murder on the wholesale upon pris- 
oners of war,—of incendiary attempts planned by 
oflicers commissioned by them,—all crimes which the 
confederate government dares not disown,—that it 
and its system will be held responsible for this cen- 
tral and emblematic crime. It is of no consequence 
to show that Booth did or did not hold a parchment 
with its authority. His crime is a part of its system 
of war,—and for it that system will be held respon- 
sible.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 





The immediate presence of the horrible crime 
which has stricken the Republic to the heart, in the 
hour of its transcendent and long-awaited triumph, 
is unfavorable to a full and clear conception of its 
importance and its consequences. It must necessa- 
rily appear to different observers under different as- 
pects, and each will especially lament it for some 
reasons which will have less force and weight with 
others. 

For our own part, it intensifies our regret, while 
it is nevertheless our abiding consolation, that the 
lamented Head of the Republic now sleeping in his 
bloody shroud was never provoked to the exhibition 
of one trace of bate or even wrath toward those 
against whom he was compelled to battle for the life 
of the Nation. From the hour, now eleven years 
past, when, in view of the treacherous repudiation 
of the Missouri compact, he enunciated the axio- 
matic yet startling truth: “ The Union cannot per- 
manently exist balf slave and half free,” down to 
that of his assassination, he uttered no syllable of 
retort to the hideous vomitings of abuse and slander 
wherewith he was incessantly covered by the parti- 
sans of the doomed but still vital and venomous “ in- 
stitution.” Perpetually represented to the Southern 
po as a libel on Humanity and a tiger ravenous 
or blood, he not only put forth no speech, no paper, 
no manifesto, that gave the least countenance to 
these calumnies, but he never, in bis most intimate 
and confidential moments, indicated a hope, a wish, 
that evil should befall one of these enemies, save as 
it should be necessary for the salvation of ihe coun- 
try. And this fact, hitherto suppressed an’ distort- 

, will now make itself felt and respected. ‘Pha 
blow that struck down Abraham Lincoln oc: e® tha 
Union’s misguided and criminal as«ilants of the 
firmest and most powerful opponent of aii avoidable 
severity, all not indispensable harshness, in suppress- 
ing their rebellion. His very last public utterance 
—the speech of the Tuesday night prior to his as- 
sassination—was conceived in this spirit, and had 
no other purpose than to reconcile the North to the 
most gentle and magnanimous treatment of the dis- 
comfited insurgents. If ever man made war ina 
Christian spirit, Mr. Lincoln was that man. Hig 
first Inaugural is the most affecting appeal ever made 
to a disaffected party against the madness and crime 
of plunging their country into an abyss of blood and 
horror. His last Inaugural, so solemn and religious 
in its fone, and now seeming to have been written 
under the shadow of impending death, is pervaded 
by the same spirit. His failings as a leader in such 
a crisis were prompted by a nature slow to anger, 
and shrinking from any but the most indispensable 
shedding of blood. No portion of the American 
people have greater reason to deplore his murder 
than those in: whose presumed interest or to glut 
whose malignity it was perpetrated. 

President Lincoln fell a sacrifice to his country’s 
salvation as absolutely, palpably, as though he had 
been struck down while leading an assault on the 
ramparts of Petersburg. The wretch who killed 
him was impelled by no private malice, but imagined 
himself an avenger of that downcast idol which, 
disliking to be known simply as Slavery, styles itself 
“the South.” He was murdered, not that Slavery 
might live, but that it might bring down its most 
conspicuous enemy in its fall. His death sets the 
seal of Fate to the decree that dooms Slavery speed- 
ily to perish, not in this country only, but in all its 
remaining lurking-places throughout the civilized 
world. - Y. Tribune. 


How awful and solemn the blow which has fallen 
upon every true heartin the nation! Abraham Lin- 
coln, the man of the people 


the great work accomplished were yet ringing in his 
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Mr. Lincoln had earned the love of his country-| eral Shepley, after a good deal of trouble, got the 


men to a greater degree, perhaps, than any other 
person who has filled the President’s chair, scarcely 
excepting the “ Father of his Country.” For Wask- 
ington the universal feeling of love was toned toa 
grave and profound awe by the imperturbable dig- 
nity of his character, and the impressive majesty of 
his presence. Noone could approach him, even 
with those deep and lively sentiments of admiration 
which the grandeur and disinterestedness of his ca- 
reer always awakened, without being impressed with 
a certain solemn veneration. Next to Washington, 
President Jackson had taken the firmest hold of the 
popular mind, by the magnanimity of his impulses, 
the justice of his sentiments, and the inflexible hon- 
esty of his povecene. But the impetuosity of Jack- 
son, the vio 

his ends, made him as ardent enemies as he had 
friends. But Mr. Lincoln, who bad none of Wash- 
ington’s elevation, and none of Jackson's energy, yet 
by his kindliness, his integrity, his homely popular 
humor, and his rare native instinct of the popular 
will, has won as large a place in the private heart, 


while history will assign him no less a place in the | 


public history of the nation. * * ad 
The avhole nation mourns the death of its Presi- 
dent, but no part of it ought to mourn that death 
more keenly than our brothers of the South, who 
had more to expect from his clemency and sense of 
justice than from any other man who could succeed 
to his position. The insanity of the assassination, 
indeed, if it was instigated by the rebels, appears in 
stronger light when we reflect on the generosity 
and tenderness with which he was disposed to close 


» up the war, to bury its feuds, to heal over its wounds, 


and to restore to all parts of the nation that good 
feeling which once prevailed, and which ought to 
prevail again. Let us pray God that those who 
come after him may imitate his virtues, and imbibe 
the spirit of his goodness.—N. Y. Post. 


SPEECH OF GENERAL BUTLER. 


A meeting of citizens of Massachusetts in Wash- 
ington was held at the rooms of the Massachusetts 
State Agency, on Tuesday evening, last weck. A 
series of appropriate resolutions were adopted. 
Gen. Batler made a speech, the following report of 
which we copy from the Journal :— 


The parricidal act of striking down the flag, the 
symbol of government, caused every true-hearted 
man in the country on that day to come together, 
and joining hands to swear never to cease their ef- 
forts until that greatest of sins, slavery, was extin- 
guished, the authority of the Union restored, and the 
authors of the great wrong to the nation punished. 
We had gone forward through four years, spending 
millions of money and almost millions of lives, and 
had succeeded in fully eradicating the national sin, 
and by force of arms in sustaining the national 
authority, and destroying the armies of the rebellion. 
In our joy at our victories, and the successes of our 
arms, the nation had begun to be divided upon the 
question whether we should punish the treasonable 
authors of our calamities, and whether we should not 
receive back the authors of the rebellion, and extend 
to them the hand of friendship as brothers. 

But the same madness of hate which impelled the 
rebels in 1861 to precipitate us unprepared into a 
war, and to unite usin its prosecution, on the 14th 
of April, 1865, by the murder of our beloved Presi- 
dent, prevents us from making a too precipitate 
peace, and forgetting our vow that these national 
parricides should be punished. The shot at Sumter, 
and that from the assassin’s pistol at Lincoln, were 
but the emanations of the rebellion which were 
needed to unite the North, then as now, as one man 
in the full determination that slavery should be vot- 
ed out—that slavery should be extinguished—and 
that perjury and treason should be punished. An- 
other lesson to be drawn from the sad death of the 
President was that the people of the rebellious 
States were not vet fitted in spirit to be admitted as 
a portion of this Union, and that the soul of the re- 
bellion had not been subdued, that it bad not been 
extinguished. Yet we had begun to talk of receiving 
them back on equality with ourselves ! 

Two experiments had been made in taking back 
rebellious States—one in Louisiana, the other in 
Virginia. By the first, we were [warned that the 
people were not fit to become a part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, by the attempted murder 
of a member of Congress for words spoken in debate 
by the representative of the returning State; and 
when President Lincoln attempted to call Virginia 
into her practical relations with other States, he was 
answered by the assassin’s bullet—sped to his death 
under the war-cry of the motto of that State. We 
had begun to talk of the noble magnanimity of the 
rebel General. We had seen that, on the very day 
of the murder of the President, be and his staff had 
been received with cheers in the city of Richmond, 
and by a portion of the people he was set up as a 
soldier of honor, and a General whose example was 
worthy of example ! 

It was impossible to understand this—it was im- 
possible to understand chivalric treason, magnani- 
mous murder, and pure-minded perjury. Of all 
others, this case was the worst. Educated at the pub- 
lic expense—advanced to dignity and honor in the 
army—marrying into the estate of Washington—his 
case was one of overt treason. Treason and perjury 
were united with ingratitude, and if such as be was 
to be pardoned and petted, then indeed were the 
wrongs of the country unavenged. Indeed, it seem- 
ed to be the special providence of the death of the 
President to prevent this—to teach us that perfidy, 
murder and treason were not the insignia of efring 
brothers or wayward sisters. (Applause.) We are 
not ready to receive such men back to take part 
with us, or to be of us. Another lesson this death 
has taught us is, that if we had proceeded too soon 
and too fast to bring back these States, we should 
have perilled the passage of the Constitutional 
amendment abolishing slavery. 

This conspiracy of assassination teaches us that 
there is a spirit abroad that renders it necessary that 
we should hold these rebellious States until the rebel- 
lion is conquered, subdued and submissive to the 
laws, and until, by the act of the people of these 
States, it is made certain that by no political action 
can freedom to all ever be disturbed. Then, and 
not till then, is the country prepared to receive 
back the rebellious States. (Applause.) The hour 
calls our attention to another coincidence of time. 
On the 19th of April, 92 years ago, the first blood 
was shed of Massachusetts men in the Revolution. 
On the same day, four years ago, the first blood of 
Massachusetts soldiers stained the soil of Maryland, 
as we marched to the defence of the Capital. On 
the 19th of April, the last victim of this accursed 
spirit of hate will be borne to his final resting-place ; 
and as with the same promptness with which Massa- 
chusetts rallied to avenge the blood of her first mar- 
tyrs, her martyrs of Lexington and Baltimore—so 
will her citizens go forward as one man to take just 
retribation npon the authors of the rebellion, and 
the aiders and abettors of the murder of Lincoln. 
( Applause.) 





THE PRESIDENT IN RICHMOND. 


The following particulars of President Lincoln’s 
late visit to the rebel ex-Capital are by the corres- 
pondent of the Philadelphia Press : 


The great event after the capture of the city 
was the arrival of President Lincoln in it. He 
came up to Rocket’s wharf in one of Admiral Por- 
ter’s vessels of war, and, with a file of sailors for a 
guard of honor, he walked up to Jeff. Davis's house, 
the headquarters of General Weitzel. As soon as 
he landed the news sped, as if upon the wings ot 
lightning, that “ Old Abe,” for it was treason in this 
city to give him a more respectful address, bad come. 
Some of the negroes, feeling themselves free to act 
like men, shouted that the President had arrived. 
This name having always been applied to Jeff., the 
inhabitants, coupling it with the prevailing rumor 
that he had been captured, reported that the arch- 
traitor was being brought into the city. As the 

le pressed near, they cried, “* Hang him!” “ Hang 
Dims 1” “Show him no quarter!” and other similar 
expressions, which indicated their sentiments as to 
what should be bis fate. But when they learned 
that it was President Lincoln, their joy knew no 
bounds. By the time he reached General Weitzel’s 
headquarters, thousands of persons had followed 
him to catch a sight of the Chief Magistrate of the 
United States. When he ascended the steps, he 
faced the crowd, and bowed bis thanks for the pro- 
longed exultation which was going up from that 
at concourse. The people seemed inspired by 


this acknowledgment, and with renewed vigon) 


shouted louder and louder, until it seemed as if the 
echoes would reach the abode of those patriotic 
spirits who had died without witnessing the sight. 
General Weitzel received the P 
pavement, and conducted him up the steps. Gen- 





ence with which he sometimes pursued | 
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crowd quiet, and introduced Admiral Porter, who 
bowed h:s acknowledgments for the cheering with 
which his nate was greeted. The President and 
party entered the mansion, where they remained for 
half an hour, the crowd still accumulating around 
it, when a headquarters’ carriage was brought in 
front, drawn by four horses, and Mr. Lincoln with 
his youngest son, Admiral Porter, General Kautz 
and General Devans entered. carriage drove 
through the principal streets, followed by General 
Weitzel and staff on horseback, and a cavalry guard. 
There is no describing the scene along the route. 
The colored population were wild with enthusiasm. 
Old men thanked God in a very boisterous manner, 
and old women shouted upon the pavement as high 
as they had ever done ata religions revival. But 
when the President passed through the Capitol yard, 
it was filled with people, Washington’s monument 
and the Capitol-steps were one mass of humanity, 
eager to catch a glimpse of him. 

It should be recorded that the Malvern, Admiral 
Porter’s flag-ship, upon which the President came ; 
the Bat, Monticello, Frolic, and the Symbol, the 


_ torpedo boat which led the advance, and exploded 


those infernal machines, were the first vessels to ar- 
rive in Richmond. 

Every one declares that Richmond never before 
presented -such a spectacle of jubilee. It must Se 
confessed that those who participated in this_in- 
formal reception of the President were mainly ne- 
groes. There were many whites in the crowd, but 
they were lost in the great concourse of American 
citizens of African descent. "bose who lived in the 
finest houses either stood motionless upon their steps 
or merely peeped through the window blinds, with 
a very few exceptions. The secesh inhabitants still 
have some hope for their trembling cause. 

I visited yesterday (Tuesday) several of the slave 
jails, where men, women and children were con- 
fined, or herded, for the examination of purchasers. 
The jailors were in all-cases slaves, and had been 
left in undisputed possession of the building. The 
owners, as soon as they were aware that we were 
coming, opened wide the doors, and told the in- 
mates they were free. The poor souls could not 
realize it until they saw the Union army. Even 
then they thought it must be a pleasant dream, but 
when they saw Abraham Lincoln, they were satis- 
fied that their freedom was perpetual :—* I know 
that I am free, for I have seen Father Abraham and 
felt him.” When the President returned to the flag- 
ship of Admiral Porter, in the evening, he was taken 
from the wharf in a cutter. Just as he pushed off, 
amid the cheering of the crowd, another good old 
colored female shouted, “ Don’t drown Massa Abe, 
for God's sake !” 





[Correspondence of the Boston Journal. ] 
I was standing upon the bank of the river, view- 
ing the scene of desolation, when a boat, pulled by 
twelve sailors, came up stream. It contained Pres- 


The Biberator. 


No Union with Slaveholders! 


BOSTON, FRIDAY, APRIL 28, 1865, 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of the Ament 
can Anti-Stavery Society will be held in the city. 
of New York, on Twrspay, May 9th, at 10 o'clock, 
A. M. 

The Executive Committee urge upon all the mem- 
bers of the Society a prompt attendance at this meet- 
ing. The questions to come before it are of the great 
est importance. Some members of the Committee 
propose, in view of the almost certain ratification of 
the Anti-Slavery Amendment of the United States 
Constitution, to dissolve the Society at this annual 
meeting; while others would postpone such dissolu- 
tion until the ratification of that Amendment is of- 
ficially proclaimed ; and others, still, advocate con- 
| tinuing the Society’s existence until all the civil rights 
of the negro are secured. 

Besides this, whichever of these views receives the 
sanction of the Society, there is the further question 
whether the Standard shall be continued. 

On these and other accounts, our deliberations will 
be most interesting and important, and ought to as- 
semble all the members and earnest friends of the 
Society. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON, President, 


WeENDELL PHILLIPS, 


C. C. Burieicn, } Secretaries. 





TO AND FROM CHARLESTON. 


In the Liberator of April 7th, we announced to our 
readers that, having been invited by Hon. Edwin M. 
Stanton to be present at the ceremony of raising the 
American flag on Fort Sumter, by General Anderson, 
on the 14th inst., we had accepted the overture, and 
should accordingly be absent from our post for the 
next two or three weeks. The spirit which prompted 
that overture, and the tribute to uncompromising ab- 
olitionism which it implied, we very gratefully appre- 
ciated ; and we take this occasion to express to the 
Honorable Secretary our heartfelt thanks for his con- 
siderate kindness, on an occasion of such historic in- 
terest and significance. 

The noble steamer Arago, commanded by Capt. 
Gadsden, left New York for Charleston on Saturday 


ident Lincoln and his son, Admiral Porter, Capt. | noon, 8th inst., and arrived at Hilton Head early on 


Penrose of the army, Capt. A. H. Adams of the 
navy, Lieut. W. W. Clements of the signal corps. 
Somehow the negroes on the bank of the river as- 
certained that the tall man wearing the black hat 
was President Lincoln. There was a sudden shout. 
An officer who had just picked up fifty negroes to 
do work on thegdock found himself alone. They 


left work, and crowded round the President. As | 


he approached, I said to a colored woman : 
«“ There is the man who made you free.” 
“ What, massa?” 
“ That is President Lincoln.” 
“ Dat President Linkum ?” 
“ Yes,” 
She gazed at him a moment, clapped her hands, 


and jumped straight up and down, shouting “ Glory, | 


glory, glory!” till her voice was lost in a univer- 
sal cheer. 

There was no carriage near; so the President, 
leading his son, walked three quarters of a mile up 
to Gen. Weitzel’s beadquarters—Jeff. Davis’s man- 
sion. What aspectacle it was! Such a hurly-bur- 
ly—such wild, indescribable, ecstatic jo#I never 
witnessed. A colored man acted as guide. Six 
sailors, wearing their round blue caps and short 
jackets and bagging pants, with navy carbines, were 
the advance guard. Then came the President and 
Admiral Porter, flanked by the officers accompany- 
ing him, and the correspondent of the Journal, then 
six more sailors with carbines—twenty of us all told 
—amid a surging mass of men, women and chil- 
dren, black, white and yellow, running, shouting, 
dancing, swinging their caps, bonnets and handker- 
chiefs. The soldiers saw him and swelled the crowd, 
cheering in wild enthusiasm. All could see him, be 
was so tall—so conspicuous. 

One colored woman standing in a doorway, as the 
President passed along the sidewalk, shouted: 
“ Thank you, dear Jesus, for this! thank you, Je- 
sus!” Another standing by her side was clapping 
her hands, and shouting: “ Bless de Lord!” 

A colored woman snatched her bonnet from her 
head, whirled it in the air, screaming with all her 
might, “* God bless you, massa Linkum !” 

A few white women looking out from the houses 
waved their handkerchiefs. One lady in a large 
and elegant building looked awhile, and turned 
away her head, as if it was a disgusting sight. 

President Lincoln walked in silence, acknowledg- 
ing the salutes of officers and soldiers, and of the 
citizens, black and white. It was the man of the 
people among the people. It was the great deliv- 
erer, meeting the delivered. Yesterday morning, 
the majority of the thousands who crowded the 
streets and hindered our advance were slaves. 
Now they were free, and beholding him who had 
given them their liberty. 





AND INEXPLICABLE 
SHERMAN! 


EXTRAORDINARY 
CONDUCT OF GEN. 


War DEPARTMENT, v 
Washington, April 22. § 

Yesterday evening, a bearer of dispatches arrived 
from Gen. Sherman. An agreement for a suspension 
of hostilities and a memorandum of what is called a 
basis for peace had been entered into on the 18th inst. 
by Gen. Sherman with the rebel Gen. Johnston. The 
rebel Gen. Breckinridge was present at the confer- 
ence. - 

A Cabinet meeting was held at 8 o’clock in the eve- 
ning, at which the action of Gen. Sherman was dis- 
approved by the President, by the Secretary of War, 
by Gen. Grant, and by every member of the Cabinet. 
Gen. Sherman was ordered to resume hostilities im- 
mediately, and was directed that the instractions giv- 
en by the late President in the following telegram, 
which was penned by Mr. Lincoln himself, at the 
Capitol, on the nightof the 3d of March, were ap- 
proved by President Andrew Johnson, and were reit- 
erated, to govern the action of military commanders. 

On the night of the 3d of March, while President 
Lincoln and his Cabinet were at the Capitol, a tele- 
gram from General Grant was brought to the Secreta- 
ry of War, informing him that General Lee had request- 
ed an interview or conference to make an arrange- 
ment for terms of peace. The letter of General Lee 
was published in a letter of Davis to the rebel Con- 
gress. General Grant’s telegram was submitted to 
the President, who, after pondering a few minutes, 
took up his pen, and wrote with his own hand the fol- 
lowing reply, which he submitted to the Secretary of 
War. It was then dated, addressed and signed by 
the Secretary of War, and telegraphed to General 
Grant, as follows : 


“ Wasnitnoton, March 3, 1865—12 P. M. 
Lieut.-General Grant: 

The President directs me to say to you that he 
wishes you to have no conference with General Lee, 
unless it be for capitulation of Lee’s army, or on 
some minor or purely military matter. He instructs 
me to say that you are not to decide, discuss or con- 
fer upon any political question. Such questions the 
President holds in his own hands, and will submit 
them to no military conferences or conventions. In 
the meantime, you are to press to the utmost your mil- 
itary advantages. Fi 

E. M. STANTON, Secretary of War.” 


The orders of General Sherman to General Stone- 
man to withdraw from Salisbury, and join him, will 
probably open the way for Davis to escape to Mexico 
or Europe with his plunder, which is reported to be 
very large, including not only the plunder of the 
Richmond banks, but previous accumulations. 

A dispatch received by this Department from Rich- 
mond says: “It is stated here by respectable parties 
that the amount of specie taken South by Jefferson 
Davis and his partisans is very large, inclading not 
only the plunder of the Richmond banks, but previ- 
ous accumulations. They hope, it is said, to make 
terms with General Sherman or some other Southern 
commander, by which they will be permitted, with 
their effects, including this gold plunder, to go to Mex- 

Johnston’s negotiations look to this 
end.” 


After the Cabinet meeting last evening, Gen. Grant 
started for North Carolina to direct operations against 


Johnston’s army. 
Signed EDWIN M. STANTON, 
t i. ) Secretary of ‘ar, 


Wednesday morning. It was the intention of Secre- 
tary Stanton to have taken passage in her at Fortress 
Monroe ; but the absence of President Lincoln at- 
Richniond, and the severe injuries received by Secre- 
tary Seward in consequence of jumping from his car- 
| riage uncer perilous circumstances, made it necessary 
for him to remain at his post. The loss of his com- 
pany was much regretted by the entire group of in- 
vited guests—among whom were Judge Swain, of 
the U. S. Supreme Court, Judge-Advocate Holt, Hon. 
| Henry Wilson, Hon. Joseph Hoxie, Judge Kelley, 
Lieut. Gov. Anderson, (brother of the General,) of 
Ohio, Judge Kellogg, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
Rev. Dr. Storrs, Theodore Tilton, Esq., and Hon, 
George Thompson. General Anderson, General Dix, 
General Townsend, General Doubleday, Commodore 
Rowan, and other prominent offivers, were also on 
board. 

Every thing conspired to render the trip as delight- 
ful as possible, The weather throughout was superb, 
the ocean in its quietest mood, (which, nevertheless, 
is ever a restless one,) and the nights brilliant with 
moon and starlight. Whatever may have been the 
differences of views, on other subjects, among those 
on board thus promiscuously brought together, there 
were none respecting the detestable character of the 
rebellion, its origin and object, and the necessity and 
duty of exterminating slavery, root and branch. 
The expressions of gratification at our presence were 
hearty and frequent, and alsoat that of our country’s 
faithful friend, Mr. Thompson; and every courtesy 
; and kindness were extended tous both. As scarcely 
any sea-sickness was felt, social intercourse was uni- 
versal ; conversation taking a wide range, but having 
| special reference to the state of the country, and its 
| future peace and security. Great apprehension was 
very generally expressed lest a mistaken leniency 
should be shown to the leading actors in this horrible 
rebellion, and concessions made in the reconstruction 
of the revolted States which would breed another ex- 
plosion, and again endanger the stability of our gov- 
ernment. Judge Holt was particularly strong and 
emphatic upon these points. There seemed to be but 
one feeling ; and that was, that sound policy as well 
as abstract right demanded that the fullest justice 
should be meted out to the colored population of the 
South, whose terrible wrongs had brought this tem- 
pest of fire and blood upon the land, and upon whose 
loyalty and valor the chief reliance must be placed in 
holding the South hereafter to the performanae of her 
constitutional duties. 

On the morning of the memorable 14th, the Arago 
anchored off Charleston bar, and, with considerable 
difficulty, in consequence of a heavy swell of the sea, 
transferred her passengers toa small steamer, which 
couveyed them to Fort Sumter. One hour later, and 
poornane neither General Anderson nor the orator of 
| the day, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, would have been 
| able to reach the Fort in season to have had the pro- 
| gramme carried out, as the wind and the waves were 
steadily increasing in power. Had they failed, what 
| exultation would have been felt throughout rebeldom ! 
| The day proved to be very fine, and was ushered 
|in by salvos of artillery. All the vessels in the har- 

bor, including the naval fleet, put on their gayest at- 

| tire, and the national ensign floated from all the prin- 
| cipal fortifications, except Fort Sumter. The ser- 
| vices at the Fort were in the highest degree impres- 
| sive, a brief sketch of which was given in our last 
number. The speech of General Anderson, previous 
to hoistIng the identical flag which, after an honora- 
| ble and gallant defence in 1861 he was compelled to 
lower, was very brief, but uttered with deep feeling ; 
and the address of Mr. Beecher was as happily con- 
ceived as it was eloquently expressed, and elicited the 
most rapturous applause from an immense assembly, 
thrilled by the sublimity of the scene. 

To add to the joy and exultation of the occasion, 
the intelligence had most opportunely arrived that 
morning of the surrender of General Lee with his 
army to General Grant; thus giving assurance that 
the rebellion had gone down just as the “stars and 
stripes’ were about to be unfurled on Sumter,— 
henceforth the banner of universal emancipation ! 

Previous to the raising of the flag, the steamer 
Planter, Capt. Robert Small, which, it will be remem- 
bered, run the rebel gauntlet in 1862, came to the fort 
loaded down with between 2,000 and 8,000 of the 
emancipated race, of all ages and sizes. Their ap- 
pearance was warmly welcomed, and their joy seemed 
to be unbounded. Capt. Small was subsequently in- 
troduced to many distinguished gentlemen, to whom 
he narrated his interesting adventure with lively satis- 
faction. 

On the evening of that day, a handsome banquet 
was given at the Charleston Hotel, by General Gill- 
more, to the invited guests who came in the Arago; 
at the conclusion of which, eloquent and stirring 
speeches were made by Judge Holt, Judge Kelley, 
Hon. Joseph Hoxie, Lieut. Gen. Anderson, George 
‘Thompson, Theodore Tilton, and others. The speech 
of the occasion was made by Judge Holt, which was 
one of the most forcible speeches to which we ever 
listened, and delivered with great energy. We shall be 
able to give it entire hereafter, as it has been printed 
in pamphlet form at Washington, and a copy of it is 
now before us. 

The Arago sailed from Charleston harbor on the 
{next evening, carrying home most-of the number | 




















who came in her ; but a few remained behind (ourself 


= 








included) to join Mr. Beecher and family in an excur- 
sion to Beaufort, Savannah, St. Augustine, &c., by 
permission of the Secretary of War. It wasat Beau- 
fort that intelligence was received, by a telegram sent 


to Senator Wilson by General Gillmore from Hilton | 


Head, respecting the awful and quite unparalleled 
tragedy at Washington. The sorrowful impression 
produced we need not attempt to portray. Suffice it 
to say, that all thought of going to Savannah and 
Florida was at once abandoned,—each one feeling 
that his appropriate place was to be at home, to meet 
whatever exigencies the hour might bring forth. Ac- 
cordingly, with heavy hearts, we returned to Hilton 
Head, and sailed that evening in the swift and beauti- 
ful steamer Suwo-Nada for New York, where we ar- 
rived on Friday morning last. In another paper we 
shall give further particulars. 


_> 


MEETING IN TREMONT TEMPLE. 


Addresses by Wendell Phillips, Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D. D., Hon. George Thompson, and others. 
The meeting in Tremont Temple, on Sunday eve- 

ning, to consider the great question of our country 


and its perils, was attended by an immense audience, | 


which filled the lecture-room to its utmost capacity. 
Soon after the doors were opened, the hall was filled, 
and hundreds were compelled to leave the Temple, 
unable to gain admittance. The meeting was called 
to order by Colonel Albert J. Wright, who—in the un- 
avoidable absence of Judge Thomas Russell, who 
had been announced to preside—occupied the chair. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D.D. 

William Wells Brown was introduced as the first 
speaker. He interested the audience for about half 
an hour with a brief sketch of his eventful and really 
romantic life. His early life was like that of most 
slaves,—plantation life. He worked his way along in 
different positions as a slave until he was about seven- 
teen years of age; then he attempted to escape, but 
did not succeed. His second attempt to escape was 
successful, and his relation of his pretiminary arrange- 
ments for running away,and his manner of dealing 
with his treacherous fellow-slave “Sam,” caused 
much merriment and applause among his listeners. 

Wendell Phillips was the next speaker. He ad- 
dressed the audience as follows : 

These are sober days. The judgments of God have 
found us out. Years gone by chastised us with 
whips—these chastise us with scorpions. Thirty 
years ago, how strong our mountain stood, laughing 
prosperity on all its sides! None heeded the fire 
and gloom which slumbered below. It was nothing 
that a giant sin gagged our pulpits; that its mobs 
ruled our cities, burnt men at the stake for their opin- 
ions, and hunted them like wild beasts for humanity. 
It was nothing that, in the lonely quiet of the planta- 
tion, there fell on the unpitied person of the slave 
every torture which hellish ingenuity could devise. It 
was nothing that as husband and father, mother and 
child, the negro drained to its dregs all the bitterness 
which could be pressed into his cup; that, torn with 
whip and dogs, starved, hunted, tortured, racked, he 
cried: “ How long! oh Lord, how long!” In vain 
did a thousand witnesses crowd our highways, telling 
to the world the horrors of this prison-house. None 
stopped to consider, none believed. Trade turned 
away its deaf ear—the Church gazed on them with 
stony brow—Letters passed by with mocking tongue. 
But what the world would not look at, God has set to- 
day ina light so ghastly bright, that it almost dazzles 
us blind. What the world refused to believe, God 
has written all over the face of the continent, with 
the sword’s point, in the blood of our best and most 
beloved. We believe the agony of the slave’s hovel, 
the mother and the husband, when it takes its seat at 
our board. We realize the barbarism that crushed 
him in the sickening and brutal use of the relics of 
Bull Run, in the torture and starvation of Libby 
Prison, where idiocy was mercy, and death God’s 
best blessing ; and now still more bitterly we realize 
it in the coward spite which strikes an unarmed man, 
unwarned, behind his back; in the assassin fingers 
which dabble with bloody knife at the throats of old 
men on sick pillows. Oh, Ged! let this lesson be 
enough! Spare us any more such costly teaching! 

This deed is but the result and fair representative 
of the system in whose defence it was done. No mat- 
ter whether it was previously approved at Richmond, 
or whether the assassin, if he reaches the confeder- 
ates, be received with all honor, as the wretch Brooks 
was, and as this bloodier wretch will surely be, where- 
ever rebels are uot dumb with fear of our cannon. 
No matter for all this. God shows this terrible act to 
teach the nation, in unmistakable terms, the terrible 
foe with which it has to deal. But for this fiendish 
spirit, North and South, which holds up the rebellion, 
the assassin had never either wished or dared such a 
deed. This lurid flash only shows us how black and 
wide the cloud from which it sprung. 

And what of him in whose precious blood this mo- 
mentous lesson is writ? He sleeps in the blessings 
of the poor, whose fetters God commissioned him to 
break. Give prayers and tears to the desolate widow 
and the fatherless, but count him blessed far above the 
crowd of his fellow-men. (Fervent cries of “ Amen !’’) 
He was permitted himself to deal the last staggering 
blow which sent rebellion reeling to its grave; and 
then, holding his darling boy by the hand, to walk 
the streets of its surrendered capital, while his ears 
drank in praise and thanksgiving which bore his 
name to the throne of God in every form piety and 
gratitude could invent, and finally to seal the sure tri- 
umph of the cause he loved with his own blood. He 
caught the first notes of the coming jubilee, and heard 
his own name in every one. Who among living men 
may not envy him? Suppose that, when a boy, he 
floated on the slow current of the Mississippi, idly 
gazing at the slave upon its banks, some angel had 
lifted the curtain and shown him thatin the prime of 
his manhood he should see this proud empire rocked 
to its foundation in the effort to break those chains, 
should himself marshal the hosts of the Almighty in 
the grandest and holiest war that Christendom ever 
knew, and deal, with half-reluctant hand, that thun- 
derbolt of justice which would smite that foul system 
to the dust—then die, leaving a name immortal in the 
sturdy pride of one race and the undying gratitude of 
another—wouldarny credulity, however sanguine, any 
enthusiasm, however fervid, have enabled him to be- 
lieve it? Fortunate man! He has lived to do it! 
(Applause.) God has graciously withheld him from 
any fatal misstep in the great advance, and with- 
drawn him at the moment when his star touched its 
zenith, and the nation needed a sterner hand for the 
work God gives it to do. 

No matter, now, that, unable to lead and form the 
nation, he was contented to be only its representative 
and mouthpiece; po matter that, with prejudices 
hanging about him, he groped his way very slowly 
and sometimes reluctantly forward ; let us remember 
how patient he was of contradiction, how little obsti- 
nate in opinion, how willing, like Lord Bacon, “ to 
light his torch at every man’s candle.” With the 
least possible personal hatred, with too little sectional 
bitterness, often forgetting justice in mercy, tender- 
hearted to any misery his own eyes saw, and in any 
deed which needed bis actual sanction if his sympa- 
thy had limits, recollect he was human, was more 
honest than his fellows, and with a truth to his own 
convictions such as few politicians achieve. With all 
his shortcomings, we point proudly to him as the 
natural growth of democratic institutions. [Applause.] 
Coming time will put him in that galaxy of Ameri- 
cans which makes our history the day-star of the na- 
tions,—Washington, Hamilton, Franklin, Jefferson 
and Jay. History will add his name to the bright list, 
with a more loving claim on our gratitude than either 
of them. Noone of those was called to die for his 
cause. For him, when the nation needed to be raised 
to its last dread duty, we were prepared for it by the 
baptism of his blood. ' 

What shall we say as to the punishment of rebels? 
The air is thick with threats of vengeance. I admire 


| the motive which prompts these. But let us remem- 
ber no cause, however infamous, was ever crushed by 
punishing its advocates and abettors. All history 
proves this. There is no class of men base and cow- 
ard enough, no matter what their views and purpose, 
‘to make the policy of vengeance successful. In bad 
causes, as well as good, it is still true that “ the blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” We can- 
not prevail against this principle of human nature. 
And again, with regard to the dozen chief rebels, it 
will never be a practical question whether we shall 
hang them, Those not now in Eurore will soon be 
there. Indeed, after paroling the bloodiest and guilti- 
est of all, Robert Lee, [loud applause,] there would be 
little fitness in hanging any lesser wretch. 

The only punishment which ever crushes a cause is 
that which its leaders necessarily suffer in consequence 
of the new order of things made necessary to prevent 
the recurrence of their sin. It was not the blood of 
two peers and thirty commoners which England shed 
after the Rebellion of 1715, or that of five peers and 
twenty commoners after the rising of 1745, which 
crushed the House of Stuart. Though the fight had 
lasted only a few months, those blocks and gibbets 
| gave Charles his only chance to recover. But the 
confiscated lands of his adherents, and the new politi- 
| cal arrangement of the Highlands,—just and recog- 
| nized as such, because necessary ,—these quenched his 
| star forever. 

Our rebellion has lasted four years. Government 
has exchanged prisoners and acknowledged its bellig- 
erent rights. After that, gibbets are out of the ques- 
tien. A thousand men rule the rebellion,—are the 
tebellion. A thousand men. We cannot hang them 
all. We cannot hang men in regiments. What, 
cover the continent with gibbets! We cannot sicken 
the 19th century with such a sight. It would sink 
our civilization to the level of Southern barbarism. It 
would forfeit our very right to supersede the Southern 
system, which right is based on ours being better than 
theirs. To make its corner-stone the gibbet would de- 
grade us to the level of Davis and Lee. The structure 
of Government which bore the earthquake shock of 
1861 with hardly a jar, and which now bears the as- 
sassination of its Chief Magistrate, in this crisis of 
civil war, with even less disturbance, needs, for its 
safety, no such policy of vengeance ; and should use 
only so much severity as will fully guarantee security 
for the future. 

Banish every one of these thousand rebel leaders— 
every one of them, on pain of death if they ever re- 
turn! [Loud applause.] Confiscate every dollar and 
acre they own. [Applause.] These steps the world 
and their followers will see are necessary to kill the 
seeds of caste, dangerous State rights and secession. 
|Applause.| Banish Lee with the rest. [Applause.] 
No government should ask of the South which he has 
wasted or of the North, which he has murdered, such 
superabundant Christian patience as to tolerate in otir 
streets the presence of a wretch whose hand upheld 
Libby Prison and Andersonville,. and whose soul is 
black with sixty-four thousand deaths of prisoners by 
starvation and torture. 

What of our new President? His whole life isa 
pledge that he knows and hates thoroughly that castle 
which is the Gibraltar of secession, Caste, mailed in 
State rights, seized slavery as its weapon to smite 
down the Union. Said Jackson in 1833, “ Slavery 
will be the next pretert for rebellion.” Pretext! 
That pretext and weapon we wrench from the rebel 
hands the moment we pass the anti-slavery amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Now kill Cqste, the foe who 
wields it. Andy Johnson is our natural leader for 
this. His life has been pledged to it. He put on his 
spurs with this tow of knighthood. He sees that con- 
fiscation, land placed in the hands of the masses, is the 
means to kill this foe. 

Land ard the ballot are the true foundations of all 
governments. Intrust them, wherever loyalty exists, 
to all those black and white, who have upheld the flag. 
[Applause.] Reconstruct no State without giving to 
every loyal man in it the ballot. I scout all limitations 
of knowledge, property or race. [Applause.] Uni- 
versal suffrage forme. That was the Revolutionary 
model. Every freeman voted, black or white, whether 
he could read or not. My rule is, any citizen liable to 
be hanged for crime is entitled to vote for rulers. The 
ballot insures the school. 

Mr. Johnson has not yet uttered a word which 
shows. that he sees the need of negro suffrage to guar- 
antee the Union. The best thing he has said on this 
point, showing a mind open to light, is thus re- 
ported by one of the most intelligent men in the 
country—the Bagimore correspondent of the Boston 
Commonwealth :-— 





“The Vice-President was holding forth very elo- 
quently in front of Admiral Lee’s dwelling, just in 
front of the War Office in Washington. He said he 
was willing to send every negro in the country to 
Africa to save the Union. Nay, he was willing to cut 
Africa loose from Asia, and sink the whole black race 
ten thousand fathoms deep to effect this object. A 
loud voice sang out in the crowd, ‘ Let the negro 
stay where he is, Governor, and give him the ballot, 
and the Union will be safe forever!’ ‘And I am 
ready to do that too!’ [loud applause,] shouted the 
Governor with intense energy, whereat he got three 
times three for the noble sentiment. I witnessed this 
scene, and was pleased to hear our Vice-President 
take this high ground ; for up to this pvint must the 
nation quickly advance, or there will be no peace, no 
rest, no prosperity, no blessing, for our suffering and 
distracted country.” 


The need of giving the negro a ballot is what we 
must press upon the President’s attention. Beware the 
mistake which fastened McClellan upon us—ranning 
too fast to indorse a man while untried—determined to 
believe him hero and leader any rate. The Presi- 
dent tells us that he waits to announce his policy till 
events call for it. A timely and statesmanlike course. 
Let us imitate it. Assure him in return that the gov- 
ernment shall have our support like good citizens. 
But remind him that we will tell him what we think 
of his policy when we learn what it is. He says, 
“Wait—I shall punish; I shall confiscate ; what more 
I shall do, you will know when I do it.” 

Let us reply: “Good! So far good! Banish 
the rebels. See to it also that, before you admit a sin- 
gle State to the Union, you oblige it to give every 
loyal man in it the ballot,—the ballot, which secures 
education,—the ballot, which begets character where 
it lodges responsibility—the ballot, having which, no 
class need fear injustice or contempt—the ballot, which 
puts the helm of the Union into the hands of those 
who Iéve and have upheld it. Land—where every 
man’s title deed, based on confiscation, is the bond 
which ties his interest to the Union; ballot—the 
weapon which enables him to defend his property and 
the Union ;—these are the motive for the white man— 
the negro needs no motive but his instinct and heart. 
Give him the bullet and the ballot—he needs them— 
and, while he holds them, the Union is safe.” 

To reconstruct now, without giving the negro the 
suffrage, would be a greater blunder, and, considering 
our better light, a greater sin than our fathers com- 
mitted in 1789; and we should have no right to ex- 
pect from such reconstruction any less disastrous re- 
sults. 

This is the lesson God teaches us in the blood of 
Lincoln, Like Egypt, we are made to read our lesson 
in the blood of our first-born, and the seats of our 
princes left empty. We bury all false magnanimity 
in this fresh grave, writing over it the maxim of the 
coming four years—“Treason is the greatest of crimes, 
and not a mere difference of opinion.” That is the 
motto of our leader to-day. Thatis the warning this 
atrocious crime sounds throughout the land. Let us 
heed it, and need no more such costly teaching. 
[Loud applause.]} 


The chairman then introduced Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, D. D. He spoke of the great calamity 
which had fallen upon the nation in the death of its 
head, and of the manner in which the sad intelligence 
was received: by the people of America. During the 
last week, we had seen a greater sight than mortal eye 
ever looked upon before. We have seen one sponta- 
neous outbreak of love, showing a spontaneous ex- 
pression such as no despotic power on earth could 
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The public press has already begun to take Mr 
Johnson at his word, and has reproduced 





several of 
| his most notable speeches, made since th politics 


| leaders of the South first dared to bring to light 





| abhorred schemes of Secession, and conversion of th 
Republic into a great Slaveholding Empire. The 
speeches are such as to greatly encourage all friends 
of the Union, in this season of their personal afflic 
tion, and of the They 
| show that the mantle of Mr. Lincoln has fallen area 
| shoulders which will wear it worthily, and give the 
strongest ground for our belief that the “ Repablie 
will suffer no detriment” under the administration 
of the new President. 





national distress and loss 


It is consoling to remember 


the confidence and personal regard which, during all 
the dangers and difficulties of the last four years 
ApranamM Lincoin has steadily felt for Ayprev 
| JouNSON. Having made him, at a comparatively early 


period of its administration, Military Governor of 
Tennessee, a place of the very greatest importance, 
and beset with dangers and trials, he retained bim 
there until the election of last November transterred 
him to the office of Vice President ; a sufficient testi 
mony that the people also appreciated his services a 
of the highest order. 

Foremost among the speeches of Mr. Johnson stands 
his address to the Tennessee Convention, which, in 
January last, by a nearly ‘unanimous vote, declared 
Slavery in that State forever abolished. This speech 
was made on the 14th of January, and is very un 
“ Yesterday,” said he 





compromising and eloquent. 
to the Convention, “ you broke the tyrant’s rod, and 
| set the captive free. (Loud applause.) Yes, gentle 
| men, yesterday you sounded the death knell of negro 
| aristocracy, and performed the funeral cbsequies ¢ 
* #* * T fvel that God 
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| that thing called slavery. 
| smiles on what you have done. 
i lean the shrieks, and cries, and wailings which the 
| institation of slavery has brought on the land!’ 

| Onur readers, especially, cannot have forgotten the 
speech which Mr. Johnson made to the colored peo 
| ple in Nashville in October last, as it appeared in 
It was exceedingly touching, 





| the papers of the day. 
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> LATE JUDGE GALE OF MONTREAL. 
Tab paste - 
: eriean Anti-Slavery Society, 
represents, have become acquainted 
sot ont years with the name of this venerable 
ring FO one who took a very lively interest in | 
oe ig ate to suppress the Slaveholders’ Rebellion, 
ie re ished views indicated a very clear un- 
gi how’ Oe real merits of the question. He 
, sitoant contributor to the funds of the 
_— re" wiety during the years of the war, in 
“that the cause of Justice, Humanity, | 
the world over, was vitally 
f ourarms over those of 
reason. During all this time 
heen feeble, but his mind unclouded 
ceply interested in the progress of 
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j Hon. SAMUBE Gate died in Montreal, Canada, 
The yn. « os 


821 year of his age. His 
English gentleman of the same name, 
y in 1770 in the service of the 
eovernment, and married Miss Wells of Brat- 
ya Their son, Whose death we now record, 
: Augustine, Florida. He studied law 

"ot and was admitted to the bar in 1808, and 
a Mestre ea da large practice. In 1815 he was ap- 

’ eae in the Indian territories. After- 
7, oo te England in behalf of the friends 
sone Lord Dalhousie, whose administra 
» Canadian affairs had been assailed. In 1686, 
vale was appointed @ Justice of the Queen’s 
» for the Province of Montreal, and held the 
11840, when he was furced to retire by con- 
sathealth, and the approaching infirmities of 
Or ife, who was Miss Hawley of St. Armand 
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early part of his life, Mr. Gale was a stead 
aporter of the crown, as his parents were before 
; of the prerogatives of the Sovereign as by 
hed. Yet he was no friend to arbitary 
engent or legislation. In a good sense of the 
" iia “aq conservative,”—not in that sense 
; - uid wed him to the support of wrong. 
isalawyer and judge,” says a memoir of him 
»» Montreal Gazette, “he won the respect of his 
: c alike by his ability and bearing. Of late 


who 


~~ nig heart has been most deeply interested in the 
Ae of the slave. He could not speak with 

f any compromise with slavery, and waxed 
ant in denunciation of all who in any way aid- 


vetted, or even countenanced it. When the 
ise was before the Upper Canada Courts, 





» ot the most active among those who arous- 
iy here. When the Prince of Wales visited 
he got up a congratulatory address from 


of Canada, which however was not 


ed agitati 
try, 
red people 
as the Prince was desired by the Duke of 
not to recognize differences of race and 
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erever it could be helped.” 

traits of character and incidents of his life are 
) will especially secure for him the respect 
They recognize in 


reed © 


ge wiil 
r of loyal Americans. 
mind an la heart above mere local and national 
embracing great principles of justice and 
frankly committing himself to their support. 
ind while our ne ighbors in Canada feel that th eir 
omynity has lost “a loyal subject, a learned and 
ive, a kind, true and steadfast friend in 
Jolge Gale,” we, of the party and service of Free- 
the United States, may still more feel that his 

art, his best thoughts, hopes, wishes, and prayers, 
vere given to our cause and to our country in her 
peat contest with the worst of despotisms, and that 
is test blessing was upon the efforts of all anti- 
d truly loyal men to make her forever the 
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In anote to us respecting the decease of Judge 

e, Mrs, Child says :— 

Hoth as lawyer and judge, he was highly respected 
+ his intellectual ability, legal learning, and perfect 
aegrity. Allwho knew him honored him as a stead- | 
si, true, straight-forward and upright man. His | 
ease of justice was very strong, and early manifested 

{in adisposition to espouse the cause of the op- 
pesed. When a boy, at school in Quebec, he de- 
toded colored children whenever white children 
vinced a disposition to domineer over them. In his 
iter years, he zealously espoused the Anti-Slavery 
wse, and became one of its most liberal contributors. 
lo ll, he sent the American Anti-Slavery Society 
%, in 62, he sent $100; in ’63, he sent $200; and 
2, he sent $400. These generous donations were 
tompanied by letters full of good sense and sympa- 
by with the United States in the great struggle that 
When his last letter was read at our 
Anoiversary in January, his name was received with 
ters, expressive of our heartfelt respect and grati- 





Ye going on. 


When the famous Anderson case was before the up- 
‘courts in Canada, the infirmities of age did not 
vevent Judge Gale from exerting himself zealously 
He was liberal, but 
ostentatious in his charities, and many are the 
Morand afflicted who have reason to bless his memo 


vhalf of the fugitive slave. 
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Plt appears that a Committee of the Common 
weil, in the City of New York, had voted to ex- 


| 
We 


colored people from the funeral procession ac- 
"puiying the body of President Lincoln through 
“Xcly on Tuesday last. The Tribune of that morn- 
fannounced, however, that Mr. Acton, President 
. the Police Commissioners, had assigned a place in 
~“frveession to colored Societies and individuals, 
2 “at the police would see that they oceupied it 
A from any quarter. Information 

‘ent to Gen. Dix, that the Secretary of War de- 
Be bg nO person should be excluded from the pro- 
a % account of color. It is fortunate for the 
“ee , New York that prompt interposition prevent- 
: * “isgrace which would justly have followed the 

emer 


tot an order embodying the spirit and let- 
‘tl 


eslave system. If such vulgar and anti re- 
ey idens still rule in the minds of municipal 
wneaties, itis quite time that negroes, through- 
“eS country, should be made vaters.—c. K. W. 
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wl Henry Ward Beecher said lately to his parish- 
leas Paris “was my lawful prey to night, 
luv the hiee as I did by another wasp yesterday . 
Sth. MY door in the country, and was | 
__.. osmash him, when I said, What's the use ? | 
: ‘ ’ a wasp, and it’s notat all probable that he and 
ta pers ve let him go. _That’s what 
Gement A 0s 4 he Transcript said of this 
» Apri ith—" We wonder that some one in 
wi a ery out, ‘Oh, Mr. Beecher, how 
Rie You let the wasp go because there 
Hg Probability of his stinging you; and you don’t 
hit “ty tbout the certainty of his stinging some- 
~ Sao * ieee —— inst., the same paper asks, 
Tey Bes a: ~ a stung by the wasp that Henry 
Nthang eine i back his hand from crushing ? 
before vy arn something about the nature of 
ie. fare stung to death!” 
77 jae are timely. Surely there ought, 
2 » to be an end of amnesty to traitors and 


oeWetery, 





» K. w. 
it Eoxons 4 Lewis has just completed 
it and 9 ‘eness of President Lincoln. We have 
Vehope — she has met with a marked success. 
tee it many will visit her room (Studio Build- 
“ 
a “ar mge also executed a bust of Dr. Hebbard, 
Maton ag in Boston, as a testimonial in 
RY he seen ~ lectures in this city last autumn. 
liar Vith 5 iliams & Everett’s. All who are 
® ney t. Hebbard’s peculiar features pro- 
lion TE ® decided snecess, and it isin con- 
We learn, to have it done in marble. * 





LETTERS FROM NEW YORK. NO. XXXII. 


New York, April 20, 1865. 
To the Editor of the Liberator : i 

The Greek tragedians would have found, in the na- 
tional event of last week which precludes thought of 
any other, the amplest material fortheir most awful 
dramas. Neither the mighty among men, nor the im- 
mortal gods would have been wanting ; for a ruler of 
rulers has been struck down amid the attestations of 
Divine interposition. For a spectacle ready made, I 
can conceive none so complete as the removal of the 
President by the violent hand of an assassin. The 
time of its enactment is the holiday of the Republic— 
that anniversary which four years ago illustrated the 
virtue of the North, and her endurance when, at the 
expiration of that period, she was able to cele- 
brate at Fort Sumter the overthrow of the rebellion 
which had its origin there. While you, with Mr. 
Thompson and Mr. Beecher, and all that goodly 
company, were exulting with unutterable emotions 
in the restoration ot the flag in the bardor of Charles- 
ton,—for all of liberty and national regeneration that 
the occasion sy mbotized,—an unconscious instrument 
of the Eternal Goodness was preparing the catastro- 
phe for which the people mourn to-day. The scene 
is ina theatre itself, yet with the whole earth fora 
stage, and all mankind for breathless spectators. Mr. 
Lincoln might have fallen in Richmond, or in the 
Capitol at Washington upon some public occasion, or 
in the White House, in his audience-chamber. This 
would have been in a manner natural, but not striking. 
It is in a theatre that the scene is laid. The actor, not 
the auctor, is at home in his profession. He might 
have been one who was stimulated by a spirit of re- 
venge for injuries received in his own person or prop- 
erty by the fortune of war. He might have held slaves 
and lost them, or owned a vast estate and been strip- 
ped of it, or have séen his kindred suffer or perish 
for their complicity with the rebellion, or himself have 
endured wounds and imprisonment for the same of- 
fence. Here was nothing of the kind. The sole oc- 
casion of hatred, the sole incitement to murder, was 
Southern birth and Southern sympathy : no assassin 
could have had less justification than this. Other fea- 
tures of the comparison are these: As Mr. Lincoln 
was by turns either humorous or melancholy, so while 
he witnesses the broadest of comedies, he is made the 
subject of the foulest of tragedies. The butcher, after 
felling with unerring aim his victim, leaps out to the 
view of the amphitheatre, flourishes his dagger like 
the lean and hungry Cassius that he is, and vanishes 
with the cry—‘“ Sic semper tyrannis!’’ The curtain 

falls upon a nation in tears. 

Does any one inquire for the deus ex machina? 
Consider again the circumstances. Was the assassin’s 
motive revenge? He had it not, for himself or for 
the South. Personally, he was without excuse for 
vindictiveness, having experienced no wrong from 
the President. The Confederacy was equally inex- 
cusable : it had prospered by the leniency of its oppo- 
nent. Did he kill for hire? He will have received 
the wages of sin, which are death, or will be an outcast 
on the face of the earth—a man without a country and 
without human sympathy ; lacking which, all wealth 
is despicable. Was it fame which he sought? He 
has attained only infamy—as the dastard tool of a 
writhing barbarism, whose record cannot possibly be 
blackened by the crimes of its dying'hour. He has 
torn the last pellicle of disguise from the loath- 
some body of “chivalry,” and branded himself, its 
latest representative, a sneak and murderer. He 
has exposed the nature of slavery so that it can never 
be misunderstood again. Finally, did he hope to ben- 
efit the cause of the South by paralyzing the Federal 
Government? He signally failed. He has substituted 
Andrew Johnson for Abraham Lincoln. He has taken 
down from above the national tribunal the motto 
“Amnesty,” and placed in its stead this other: 
“‘ Abandon hope, all ye thatenter here.’’ He has re- 
moved from the people of the North every trace of 
difference on the question of rebel treatment, every 
vestige of party lines. ‘ We are,” said one of the ed- 
itors of a Copperhead journal here, “ we are twenty- 
five millions of Ab litionists.” Walk through the 
streets of this mourning metropolis, and you will be- 
lieve it. The South has therefore shut itself out from 
the clemency on which it might have counted secure- 
ly, and, more than that, from the moral support of 
every civilized people. It has simply committed sui- 
cide. 

If the hand of Providence is not visible in all this— 
in the defeat of the aims of assassination, and in the 
unparalleled strengthening of the popular will to ex- 
terminate the cause and the contrivers of revellion— 
then we may look in vain through history for the ex- 
istence of a God. To Mr. Lincoln must be ascribed 
a fortunate end. Another four years of office might 
have brought an anti-climax; now he departs from 
the topmost round of glory. He is not a truncated 
shaft, as slavery intended: martyrdom is the Corin- 
thian capital, without which the pillar had been incom- 
plete. Lovejoy was the protomartyr of freedom, 
Lincoln the latest and the most conspicuous. Docs 
Illinois suffer in 1865 for the tragedy of 1837 at 
Alton? Has Mr. Seward no cause to reverse his sen- 
tence of John Brown—“Justly hung ”’? 

It would be superfluous to describe the popular 
feeling in this city on Saturday last and ever since, 
for the grandeur of this event consists in the unifica~ 
tion of all classes and populations throughout the land. 
The display of mourning is almost universal. A fish- 
ing village upon your sandy cape could scarcely as- 
sume a more universal garb of woe, if news were to 
come that a storm had whelmed its fleet at the banks, 
and robbed every household of a member. The first 
sensation was such as Schiller expressed at the grave 
of Rousseau : 

«* Einst war’s-finster, und die Weisen starben ; 

Nun ist’s lichter, und der Weise stirbt "— 

Once times were gloomier, and the wise ones vanished ; 

Now it is brighter, and the Wise One dies. 

But the new President has succeeded to the confi- 
dence reposed in his predecessor, and men confess that 
individuals may die, but God and the Republic will 
survive. 

I cannot frain from concluding this letter with a fact 
of which I am cognizant, as it affords the most strik- 
ing contrast I can imagine to the damnable malignity 
which the subjugated South has just displayed. There 
called upon me within a week an ill-clad man, who 
pleaded for charity only by presenting his case in such 
a straightforward manner that I had no reason to 
doubt him. He was enlisted in a militia compdhy in 
Mississippi when the rebellion broke out, and was 
“ voted over” with his associates to the Confederate 
service, without so much as a by-your-leave. His 
arm was the cavalry, and he had been transferred at 
various times to the chief points in the Confederacy, 
receiving in one battle a wound in his leg, which still 
discharges bone. He said: “1 have taken the oath of 
allegiance,—I never wanted to fight,—and have been 
here two weeks without being able to obtain a day’s 
work. I know how it is, sir. I wasa printer by trade, 
but I can’t go into an office here, because I am dirty, 
with no change of clothes, and the vermin are on me 
—I can’t help it—I can’t get rid of them.” He was 
hoping some day to pass through our lines to his family 
and home. “Remember when there,” I said to him, 
“to vote where they belong the men who forced you 
into this war, and to see that you allow the negro all 
the rights that you desire for yourself.” His voice 
trembled a litde when in reply he expressed his eager- 
ness to meet the Governor of Mississippi face to face. 
“I never had anything against the negro—I never 
held slaves. They’ve dore a good deal for me. I tell 
you, sir, the other night a colored soldier in this city 
took me into his own lodging ’”"—in spite of his vermin, 
his tone implied—“ although he had losta leg. And 
the next day, but I didn’t know it, sir, he pawned 
some of his things to raise money for me.” I shared 
in the emotion of this recital. I am thrilled now, 
whenever I recall the story. A rebel soldier enter- 
tained by one of the outraged race, and he a cripple, 
perhaps made so on the field where his guest was 


fighting against him! I say let the world judge what 
slavery does for master and slave respectively, and 
set this picture of Christian forgiveness against that 
Devil’s chef d’ auvre of the 14th April. 

‘ M. pu Pays. 


ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


THE SLAVEMOLDER’S DAGGER HAS REACHED THE 
NATION'S HEART. 








Giovcrster, April 15, 1865. 

Dear Garrison—The assassination of President 
Lincoln is accomplished. Slaveholders and their allies 
have done the deed. Slavery, that instigated the re- 
bellion, that began and for four years has carried on 
this civil war, has done it. The spirit that has assas- 
sinated-and matilated five hundred thousand of our 
sons and brothers and fathers and husbands on the 
battlefield, and one hundred thousand in rebel prisons, 
and carried desolation and anguish to the homes and 
hearts of the whole land, has done it. It is the spirit 
of slaveholders and their apologists and allies in the 
North and in Europe. The man who can buy and sell 
men and women, and hold and use them as chattels, 
is an assassin at heart, So are those who plead or 
apologize for slavery. There is no conceivable crime 
which they will not commit, if an opportunity offers. 

And this spirit has ruled the national legislation, 
courts and Presidents for fifty years previous to 1861. 
The spirit of slaveholding assassins has ruled the pul- 
pit, the press, the commerce, the politics, the litera- 
ture, and the social and family relations of the North. 

While the slaveholder’s dagger was aimed at the 
heart of the despised negro, Church and State, priest, 
and politician, acquiesced, openly or silently, and hug™ 
ged the assassins to their bosoms. When it was aim” 
ed at the life of the republic, even then the North 
could hardly be aroused. In the great Convention of 
the Northern wing of the Rebellion at Chicago, one of 
the leaders exclaimed, “ We ’Il cut the throat of every 
Lincolnite we meet. Will you help us?” ‘“ Yes, 
yes,”’ was the response of thousands. 

At length, the assassin that struck down Lovejoy 
in Alton, Sumner in the Senate, and five hundred thou- 
sand other defenders and friends of freedom,has pierced 
the heart of President Lincoln, Secretary Seward and 
his son! The blow was struck by slaveholders and 
their allies. S/avery is the assassin. Shall that assas- 
sin ever again be admitted to place and power in the 
nation? Will this deed find apologists in the North ? 
Stern and terrible will be the spirit it will awaken 
throughout the land. 

President Lincoln is a martyr to free labor. Hun- 
dreds of thousands have been sacrificed to sla- 
very as soldiers, in prisons and in battles. Now the 
slaveholder’s dagger has pierced the heart of the 
representative man of the nation. Will this open the 
eyes of the North to see slavery as it is? Could 
nothing less atone for wrongs done to the slave than 
the blood of our twice-chosen and most esteemed 
President? God save the people from the spirit of 
revenge ! 

I have been through the streets and public places 
of resort in the town of Gloucester, and have just 
come in; have met many citizens and returned sol- 
diers. The business and amusements of the town 
seem almost entirely suspended. Flags are flying at 
half mast in the harbor, on the forts, and all over the 
city. The bells are tolled. Deep anguish is in all 
hearts, and a stern sorrow clouds every brow. A ter- 
rible and a determined purpose is expressed in the 
faces and tread of the soldiers. The men are hud- 
dled together, and speaking in emphatic tones, to one 
another, the thoughts and emotions that well up with- 
in them. The wives, mothers, daughters and sisters 
of the town are gathered in groups in parlors and 
kitchens, to whisper to one another the terrible news, 
and give vent to the thoughts that oppress them. Even 
the children suspend their sports of merriment to 
listen to the deep, stern, sorrowing utterances of their 
elders. The atmosphere overhanging Gloucester 
seems surcharged with grief. No event ever so deep- 
ly affected this town before. Though always before 
Democratic, and the stronghold of Democracy in the 
State, out of 1300 votes at the last Presidential elec- 
tion, it give 1100 for Abraham Lincoln. 

Now, to feel that he is immolated on the altar of that 
piratical power that has cost their country so much 
blood and treasure, is more than they can bear. Lin- 
coln would not think his life itself of more value than 
that of any of our sons and brothers that the dagger 
of the same assassin (slavery) has stricken down. But 
he was the President of a republic regenerated and 
redeemed from slavery; of a republic which he has 
done much to save to the cause of impartial justice 
and equal rights. As such, the dagger of the slave- 
holder has pierced his heart, and, through him, the 
heart of the nation, whose political head he was. 
Millions of slaves has this nation victimized on the 
bloody altar of slavery. The same spirit has now 
immolated its President on the same altar. The na- 
tion will miss and mourn its genial, honest hearted 
and noble President. 

He was the people’s President. No head of any na- 
tion ever got nearer tothe hearts of the people. The 
very elements of his nature, which many in this and 
in foreign lands deemed so undignified in a President, 
and which all that is slaveholding, murderous and un- 
principled in the nation has tried to turn against 
him, have only made him nearer and dearer to the 
great popular heart. His warm, hearty, genial and 
truly democratic nature, that found expression in spicy, 
telling anecdotes, stories, and jokes, brought him close 
to the sympathies, thoughts, affections and every day 
life of the people in every cabin. They made him 
the bosom friend of the fathers and mothers and little 
ones of the country, in their kitchens, parlors, nurse- 
ries and bed-rooms. No one ever dreamed that his 
warm, social nature, that thus found expression, was 
unbecoming the man. Ihave yet to learn that what 
becomes a man, can ill become a President. What does 
not disgrace a man, cannot disgrace a President. Most 
every family feels that one of the family circle is 
gone, and thata vacancy is there which none but their 
kindly and great-hearted President could fill. He is 
identified with the domestic and social thoughts, feel- 
ings and life of the people as no man before him, in a 
position so exalted, ever was. At the same time, no 
ruler nor statesman was ever more pleasantly, grate- 
fully and henorably associated with the life and history 
of any nation, than will President Lincoln be with the 
life and glory of the American Republic. What will 
the emancipated negro, the continent of Africa, and 
the toiling millions of the world think and say of him 
in all coming time? While in the body, no man was 
ever more thoroughly cursed by slavemongers and 
their allies, and by tyrants_and oppressors generally, 
than President Lincoln; out of it, no man will be more 
heartily and gratefully admired and blessed by the 
world’s true democracy. 

SLAVERY 18 THE ASSsassIn! The ball that pierced 
the brain of our kind-hearted and noble President was 
aimed by slaveholding rebels and their sympathizing 
allies. The man who apologizes for slavery, apolo- 
gizes for the assassin, and makes himse!f an accessory 
to the murderous deed. This assassin, (slavery) is the 
monster that has been held up by American THEOLO- 
GY as approvingly ordained of God, and the Heaven- 
sent missionary to carry salvation, through the loving, 
gentle Martyr of Calvary, to Africa! President Lin- 
coln, as the people's right hand, gave this assassin of 
the negro, of freedom, justice and free institutions, the 
death-blow. Now the surviving tools and minions of 
that assassin, instigated by the same-spirit of murder- 
ous “hatred to free labor, free schools, free press, 
free society, free thought and speech and a free Re- 
public,” have slain the political embodiment of free- 
dom to labor and the laborers of the nation, the conti- 
nent and the world. In so doing they have given to 
President Lincoln a name and a place in the history 
of nations, and in the great human heart, never before 
given to man. 

God save the people from the spirit of revenge! 
God save the loyal masses from retaliation! from 
“ blood for blood!” from “evil for evil!” Also, from 





that mawkish sentimentalism, that most unwise, most 
thoughtless and hurtful sympathy with the conquered 
rebels and slavemongers which shall make earth’s 
most colossal criminals feel that, in involving the na- 
tion in the horrors of war to enslave its laborers, they 
have done no wrong! Like Burr, Arnold, and Cain, 
let them be made to feel that they are “ fugitives and 
vagabonds on the earth,” till they ery oat—‘‘ My pun- 
ishment is greater than I can bear.” 
Gop save rae American Rercerric! 
HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
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A CARD. 


To the Members of the American Anti-Slavery Society: 


I read with profound regret the leading editorial in 
the Anti-Slavery Standard of April 8th; an evident 
plea for the disbanding of our Society. Had it not been 
80, this protest would be unnecessary. 

Why should we disband before the work to which 
we pledged ourselves is accomplished ? The Decrar- 
ATION Of SENTIMENTS, unanimously adopted by the 
Convention which formed our Society and framed our 
Constitution, proclaims : 


“ We further believe and affirm—That all persons 
of color who possess the qualifications which are de- 
manded of others, ought to be admitted forthwith to 
the enjoyment of the same privileges, and the exer- 
cise ot the same prerogatives, as others ; and that the 
paths of preferment, of wealth, and of intelligence, 
should be opened as widely to them as to persons of a 
white complexion.” 

Our Constitution itself has the following article : 


“Articie III. This Sdciety shall aim to elevate 
the character and condition of the people of color, by 
encouraging their intellectual, moral, and religious im- 
provement, and by removing public prejudices, that 
thus they may, according to their intellectual and 
moral worth, share an equality with the whites of civil 
and religious privileges; but this Society will never, 
in any way, countenance the oppressed in vindicating 
their rights by resorting to physical force.” 

Certainly while the question whether the negro race 
under our flag shall have the ballot and the rights of 
citizenship hangs trembling in the balance, with all the 
weight of the Administration thrown into the scale 
against it, such an hour is no time to dissolve a Society 
thus pledged to “all persons of color.” 

But waiving this, and even admitting what the 
Standard editorial claims, that the abolition of chattel 
slavery was all we sought, still while Delaware and 
Kentucky remain slaye States, and before any decisive 
action has been had on the Constitutional Amendment, 
it is no time to disband. What right, under its pledges, 
has the Society to disband while one legal slave re- 
mains in the republic? But there are thousands upon 
thousands. What right has the Society to disband 
while the system of slavery remains legal under the 
Constitution? Yet that system stands untouched. The 
President's Proclamation emancipates certain slaves, 
but has no reference to the system, and the Anti-Sla- 
very Amendment to the Constitution is not yet law. 

If slavery itself were substantially ended by this 
disappearance of every slave, or if the system were 
technically ended by the adoption of the Anti-Slavery 
Amendment, there might be some reason to consider 
the question of disbanding; but while slavery re- 
mains, both substantially and technically, we should, it 
seems to me, be wholly unfaithful to our trust to dis- 
band. When every slave is freed and the system it- 
self legally ended, it will be time enough to consider 
what then is our duty. I am not willing to-day, in ad- 
vance, to pledge myself even then to disband. I con- 
sider no freedom real and no emancipation effectual, 
under such State and Federal governments as ours, until 
the negro has the ballot. This was the unanimous vote 
of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society at its late 
January meeting,—a Society which is one of the 
largest auxiliaries of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. The Administration is unalterably determined 
to reconstruct the rebel States by giving all civil pow- 
er tothe white race. Are those whites to be trusted 
with the rights and fortunes of their late victims? It 
would be absurd in these columns to ask any Aboli- 
tionist that question. The whole history of the Union, 
North and South, and of the Anti Slavery cause on 
both sides the ocean, says No toit. To reconstruct 
these rebel States as “ governments of white men,” 
robbing the negro of the ballot, would be a greater 
blunder, and, considering our better light, a greater 
sin than our fathers committed in 1789 in their com- 
promise with slavery, and we should have no right 
to expect from it less disastrous results. I deem it 
the duty of our Society to huld on till its full work is 
done. To dissolve this Spring would, it seems to me, 
be false to its trust. To dissolve when the mere abo 
lition of chattelism is accomplished is practical surren- 
der to ite foe. 

The editors of the Standard, in their recent article, 
suggest to the members that they can retire into the 
ranks of Freedmen’s Associations. Alms-giving to 
the negro is very well, highly honorable to the newly- 
converted givers, very useful to the negro, and may 
be necessary for a little while. But 1 protest against 
its continuance for any length of time. I am still an 
Abolitionist, still a believer in the “ negro’s_ability to 
take care of himself,” and do not intend to insult him 
by holding him up before the country asa chronic 
pauper. Let us Abolitionists not quit the attitude we 
have held for thirty years, but stand claiming for the 
negro justice, not privileges ; rights, not alms. 

As for the Standard, I hope and trust it will be con- 
tinued ; and, freed from that blind partisanship which 
has made it the mere organ of the Administration, I 
hope it will be, what it should always have been, the 
organ and true representative of a Suciety which, by 
its own voice and that of its most active constituents, 
has three times within the past year proclaimed its 
distrust of the purposes of the Administration.’ 

I trust that the important question to be discussed 
atour coming anniversary will move every member 
to make the utmost possible exertion to be present, and 
do his share to save us from any misstep on so mo- 


mentous an occasion. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
Boston, April 10, 1865. 





MR. PHILLIPS AND THE STANDARD. 


_ We print to-day a Letter from Mr. Phillips, occa- 
sioned by the leading article, on the approaching An- 
nual Meeting of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
in the Standard of the 8th inst. We hardly need say 
to our readers that there is no difference of opinion 
between us and Mr. Phillips as to the importance of 
securing the right of suffrage to the Negro in the 
Reconstruction of the rebel States. ‘The assertion of 
the equal civil and political rights of the black with 
the white man has always been a recognized duty of 
all Abolitionists, and we are bold to affirm that this 
paper has never failed in it. 
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we think that the canse of the Negro has far trans- 
cended the limits and the functions of any voluntary 
a:sociation. It is the Nation’s work, and the Nation 
aknowledges it to be so. It is the recognized busi- 
ness of the Cabinet, of Congress, of the great political 
parties, of the Churches, of the great body of the 
people. It is our privilege to work with these great 
foress, as a part of them or in concert with them. 
The American Anti-Slavery Society was a necessity 
thirty years ago, and has been until now, or very re- 
cently, because all these agencies were arrayed in 
deadly hostility against the Negro. The public mind 
had to be purified by long moral agitation, and fitted 
to protit by the calamities which slavery was to bring 
upon the Nation. It has encountered them, and learn- 
ed the lesson they were sent to teach. Slavery is 
dead, or, at worst, in its death agony. The Nation 
sees that it can have no permanent peace and good 
government until it is trampled out of existence. The 
American Anti-Slavery Society was gathered to 
bring about this state of things. Having brought it 
about, it may honorably and gracefully cease from its 
specific work. If the Cabinet, the Congress, the 
Churches, the political parties, and the great body of 
the people had received Garrison when he first went 
tothem with his message from God as they do now, 
there would have been no need of his forming the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. Having now re- 
ceived it, though after much tribulation, the Society, 
it seems to us, comes naturally to an end. Its posi- 
tion has been sublime in the time past; it should be 
careful lest, by refusing to see the changed aspect of 
the time present, it become ridiculous. 

Mr. Phillips says, ‘the Editors of the Standard 
suggest to the members that they may retire into 
the ranks of the Freedmen’s Associations.” If he 
will read our article again, he will see that we made 
no such suggestion. The only aliusion made to those 
associations was in the statement that we should de- 
cline acting with the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
if it should decide to act as one, after Slavery had 
been abolished—which, if we understand him, Mr. 
Phillips contemplates as at least a possibility. Those 
associations, undoubtedly, will receive the codperation 
of all Abolitionists, bnt they occupy but a small part 
of the field of political, ecclesiastical and social action 
that invites their activity. As we understand their 
scope, those associations look far beyond the mere 
alms-giving against which Mr. Phillips protests as an 
insult tothe Negro. They include, we believe,every- 
thing that he himself demands. If we do not mistake 
them, they are as resolute as he for the extension of the 
suffrage to the Negro. But in order that there may 
be Negro Suffrage, there must be Negroes, and self- 
supporting and intelligent ones. That there may be 
Negroes, they must be fed during the transition 
stages; that they may be self supporting, they must 
be furnished with land, and means to cultivate it, and 
protection against extortion and oppression ; that they 
may be intelligent, they must have school-teachers. 
When they are able to provide for themselves in all 
these particulars, of course these associations will 
gladly cease from their labors of help and oversight. 
But this is aside from our purpose. 

We desire Mr. Phillips, and all who agree with him 
as to the continuing of the Society, to remember that 
there is no difference of opinion on our part who dif- 
fer from them in this particular,as tothe duty of all 
of us towards the Negroes, before and after they shall 
have been set technically free by the adoption of the 
Amendment. It is merely a question of means and 
instrumentalitics. It seems to us that the American 
Anti-Slavery Suciety is superseded by the world that 
has come up to do its work. We are no longer 
a peculiar people, though still, we hope, zealous of 
good works. We think that we should joyfully ac- 
cept the new situation, for it is the situation, whether 
we accept it or not. We could wish that the Society 
with which we have identified ourselves for the best 
part of our lives might finish its course with dignity 
as well as joy. We do not see how it can distinguish 
itself from the world around it, now, excepting by the 
splitting of hairs, by making distinctions without dif- 
ferences, and by cavillings and carpings such as have 
made Anti-Slavery Meetings of late neither pleasant 
nor profitable. We think that we can bestow our 
time and pains more advartageously for the Negroes 
and for the country, as well as more profitably to our- 
selves, upon other methods, such as the changed 
world we live in may demand or create. 

To the charge Mr. Phillips makes against the Edi- 
tors of the ..andard, of a “blind partisanship which 
has made it the mere organ of the Administration,” 
we shall condescend to make noreply. Let our read- 
ers judge between us whether we deserve it or not. 
We know that Abolitionists tried and true as he have 
blamed us for the very opposite fault of undue severi- 
ty and even injustice towards the Administration. 
We claim to have observed the impartial course our 
office demanded of us towards it. However this may 
be, we shall shortly retire with the knowledge that we 
have done our duty to the best of our judgment and 
ability, and to the satisfaction of the Executive Com- 
mittee who appointed us.— Anti-Slavery Standard. 


— 


WM. LLOYD GABRISON IN CHARLESTON. 


The Charleston correspondence of the New York 
Tribune has the following paragraphs. 


** On Saturday, the 15th inst., General Saxton called 
a mass meeting of the freedmen and women of Charles- 
ton. By eleven o'clock, fully ten thousand had as- 
sembled upon Citadel square and in Zion’s Church. I 
walked to the square with William Lloyd Garrison. 
Think of the great pioneer Abolitionist of Boston in 
the streets of Charleston! As Mr. Garrison entered 
the square, he was introduced to about two thousand 
slave children by Mr. James Redpath, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. When the children were told 
who Mr. Garrison was, they surrounded him, threw 
up their hats or caps, caught hold of him, fell down 
and over each other, and sent up shout after shout of 
such welcome and greeting as I may safely say were 
never before witnessed on the soil of South Carolina. 
The enthusiasm of the children was fully shared by 
the thousands of assembled adults. We worked our 
way to Zion’s Church, where the main meeting was 
held. It was estimated that four thousand people were 
within the building, and that fully three-fourths were 
formerly slaves. Gen. Saxton presided, assisted by 
Major M. R. Delany (colored.) 
As Mr. Garrison went upon the platform, he was 
presented by Samuel Dickerson, through the hands 
of his two daughters, with two very beautiful bouquets 
of flowers. Mr. Dickerson was a slave until the new 
dispensation ; also his two daughters, who had been 
sold from him, but now, through the primary instru- 
mentality of Mr. Garrison, he believed had been re- 
stored to him, with freedom for all. The presentation 
was accompanied by a brief address, which surprised 
and astonished every Northerner who heard it. For 
accuracy, ability and eloquence, it could not have been 
excelled by any graduate of Harvard. Of such ma- 
terial have the chivalry made slaves—a man whom 
Judge Keily of Philadelphia fitly ranked in original 
ability as a compeer of Calhoun. Mr. Dickerson, it 
seems, has been hitherto distinguished as a slave 
among slaves for his power and eloquence as a speak- 
er. 
_ Mr. Garrison spoke briefly. His reception by the 
immense meeting of freed people was marked by an 
almost intense cordiality of feeling, and presented 
such a ecene as will not soon be forgotten by those 
who witnessed it. ‘There stood the liberator, who be- 
gan his work more than thirty years ago, and before 
bim were thousands of the liberated. Mr. Garrison 
alluded to his past labors, to then and now ; but said, 
unto God be all the praise for all the good results 
achieved. He addressed excellent words of counsel 
to the freed people, exhorting them to show their ap- 
preciation of freedom by industry, frugality, and in 
——s for education for themselves and their chil- 

ren. 
General Saxton then introduced Senator Wilson, 
who said this was the proudest day of his life. He 
stood in the home of the rebellion with the great anti- 
slavery leader of the country, William Lioyd Garri- 
son, by his side, and with his heel upon the slave 
power. You have, he said, no master now; you are 
freemen forevermore. Nomaster but Almighty God, 
owing obedience only to the laws of the land. Abra 
ham Lincoln as President of the United States has de- 
creed that you shall meveragain be slaves. The men- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln’s name called forth the most en- 
thusiastic demonstrations for several minutes. Shouts, 
cheers, ‘God bless him,’ tears, waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs. Mr. Wilson proceeded to speak at 
length with great earnestness and power, and his ex- 
cellent exhortations cannot fail to be fraitful in good 
results to those to whom they were addressed. He 
was followed by Judge Kelly of Philadelphia, the 
Hon. George Thompson, and Theodore Tilton.” 

illite b sae 

Carrure or Setma, Ata. The Union account 
of Wilson’s capture of Selma shows it to have been a 
most gallant affair. The fortifications surrounding 
the city, said to be moat as formidable as those at 
Atlanta, were stormed by our gallant troopers, dis- 
mounted, and over two thousand prisoners and one 
hundred guns were secured. An account of the at- 
tack says: 
All the arsenals, naval iron works, magazines and 
Government building at this extensive rebel entrepot 
— rer et eo Winslow was left in com- 

ind cf the te ny egitim while 
Wilson, with the remainder of his » pushed 
on to achieve fresh successes, The capture of Selma 
Giiie. Se: comtrel of the termini of the Alabama and 

ississi and Alabama and Tennessee railroads, 
thereby ving the enemy of their last main thor- 
oughfare of communication. 
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#7 Among the official documente found in the 
rebel capital on the entry of our troops into Richmond, 
was a bill offered in secret session of the House of 
Representatives, January 30, 1866, establishing 4 
Secret Service Bureau, for the em ment of secret 
agents, “either in the Confederate States or withit 
the enemy's lines, or in any foreign country, and 
authorizing the chief officer “ to organize such a sye- 
tem, ror THE AFPLICATION oF NEW MEANS OF 
WARFARE APPROVED and of secret service 
agencies, as may tend best to secure the objects of the 
establishment of the bureau.” 

Can it be possible that robbery, arson, assassination 
and murder were the “ new means of warfare” which 
were then approved by the rebel Congress, and all of 
which have since been used in the rebel cause? It 
behooves the rebel leaders to promptly disavow these 
acts, or else the whole world will believe that the 
were committed with their knowledge and approval. 
—Journal. 


2@~ The mysterious deaths of Presidents Harri- 
son and Taylor; the attempted assassination of Pres- 
ident Buchanan, in order to remit the executive an- 
thority into the hands of Vice President Breckinridge ; 
the plot to kill President Lincoln at Baltimore when 
he passed through that city on his way to his first in- 
auguration; the recent assassination of President 
Lincoln and Mr. Secretary Seward ; all point in one 
direction, and attest the ferocity of that pro-slaver. 
oligarchy which has resolved either to rule or to pull 
down the pillars of the republic, and engulf the peo- 
ple in direst anarchy. 


Pitrspure, Pa., April 25. J. ¥. Duncan, a relia- 
ble citizen of Pittsburg, who has just returned from 
Meadville, mentions a singular circumstance in con- 
nection with Booth’s assassination cf the President. 
While stopping at the McHenry House in Meadville, 
on the 4th of June last, Booth wrote on a pane of 
glass the following inscription: “ Abe Lincoln, de- 
parted this life Aug. 13, 1864, by the effects of poison.” 
Booth’s name was written on the hotel register in the 
same handwriting. Several of his friends at different 
times occupied the same room. A complete register 
has been kept of all the names of the occupants of 
that room since June last. 


2@™ It is stated by the Chicago Post that, many 
months ago, while playing an engagement in that city, 
Booth remarked at rehearsal one day to a brother 
actor, that “the man who would kill Abraham Lin- 
coln would immortalize himself.” When asked how 
such adeed would achieve immortality, he responded 
by quoting the lines he often used, and seemed to 
dwell upon with peculiar favor and emphasis : 

“« Fame not more survives from good than evil deeds. 

The ambitious youth who fired the Ephesian dome, 

Outlives in fame the pious fool who reared it.” 


The Tribune’s Washington dispatch says the 
investigation of the conspiracy, now going on, shows 
that Mr. Lincoln’s death had already been attempted 
by poison. 

War DerParTMEnT, 
Wasuincton, Monday April 24, 1865. 
This Department has information that the President's 
murder was organized in Canada, and approved at Rich- 
mond. 
One of the assassins, now in prison, who attempted 
to kill Mr. Seward, is believed to be one of the St. 


Albans raiders. 
EDWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 


Axprew Arzrerotu. The Philadelphia Inquirer 
gives along account of the arrest and subsequent ex- 
amination and identification of Atzeroth, the supposed 
assassin of Seward, from which the following, referring 
to the operations of the arresting officer, is an extract : 

“ He found, by questioning different parties whom 
Atzeroth had visited, that the accused had come from 
Washington a day or two before, and at the house of 
one of the gentlemen, while eating dinner, had upon 
the assassination of the President being broached, ab- 
ruptly stopped eating, and made use of the following 
language : ‘ ly ALL OF THEM HAD DONE THEIR DUTY, 
GRANT WOULD HAVE BEEN FIXED THE SAME WaY!’” 


Mocrnine at Nasuvitite. Nashville, Tenn., 20th. 
The procession to-day, in honor of the funeral of Pres- 
ident Lincoln, was the largest and most imposing ever 
seen in this city. All places of business were closed, 
and every store and dwelling appropriately draped in 
mourning. The procession numbered upward of fifteen 
thousand people, among whom were Generals Thomas, 
Rosseau, Miller, Whipple, Fowler, and Donaldson. 
Over ten thousand were in the procession, also Gov. 
Brownlow, both Houses of the Legislature, the Quar- 
termaster and Fire Departments, the latter with their 
machines draped, various Lodges of Masons, Odd Fel- 
lows, German Societies, Fenian Brotherhood, and 
other Associations. The streets were thronged with 
citizens. Addresses were made by Gov. Brownlow, 
Rev. Mr. Allen, and others : 


New York, April 25. New York has amply paid 
her last tribute of respect to the remains of Abraham 
Lincoln. They were escorted to the Hudson River 
Railroad Depot by a funeral procession never equalled 
in this country, and, perhaps, in the world. 

The procession closed with large delegations from 
all kinds of societies from Brooklyn, and finally sev- 
eral thousand respectably dressed and well appearing 
negroes. It was three hours passing a given point, 
and ere the end of it reached the depot, the corpse of 
our martyred President was many miles away from the 
city. 


largest, if not the greatest, ever seen in New York, 
and the utmost good feeling was manifested. Every- 
where the passing of the coffin was the signal for all 
to uncover their heads. All over the floor of the 
hearse on which the coffin rested were strewed the 
most beautiful flowers. The hearse itself was the 
theme of praise from all as most appropriate for the 
occasion. 

All along the route an i c se of peo- 
ple lined the streets, filled the windows, balconies, 
stoops, and housetops, all of whom seemed of one ac- 
cord in respect to the memory of the departed. 

After the procession passed, an immense meeting 
was held in Union square, at which a funeral oration 
was delivered by Hon. George Bancroft. 


Similar imposing demonstrations were made in 
Philadelphia, as the remains of the lamented Presi- 
dent were carried through that city. 


0g Mr. Seward and his son Frederick are slowly 
recovering from their dreadful wounds. 











2@~ Gen. Sherman’s proposition to surrender 
everything for which the war has been waged to the 
rebels has met with unqualified condemnation here, 
President Johnson, in presenting it to his Cabinet, 
said: “ This proposition is not debatable, yet I shall 
be pleased to hear your comments on it.” General 
Grant left at an hour’s notice—only taking an aid-de- 
camp and a saddle and bridle.— Washington Cor. 

Ig” Jeff. Davis, says the Washington Republican, 
arrived at Danville on Monday afternoon succeeding 
his flight from Richmond, covered with dust and per- 
spiration. His only baggage consisted of three dilapi- 
dated trunks, which looked hardly fit for a journey to 
Mexico. He was accompanied by two or three mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, and the whole party seemed to be 
in an extremely demoralized condition. Breckinridge, 
the rebel Secretary of War, had not turned up, and 
was pot heard from, although diligent inquiries were 
being made for him. 
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DIED—In this city, April 12th, Lucy, wife of Taoxas 
Datton, aged 72 years and 9 months. 

In Pittsburg, Pa., March 25, Anne Pavt, daughter of 
George B. and Susan Paun Vasuon, aged 1 year and 5 
months. 

At West Newton, 25th inst., “ Lerrus Narn,” aged 
8 months, only son of Nathaniel T. Allen. 

At Montreal, Canada, 15th April, Hon. Sawven Gate, 
heretofore one of the Justices of the Court of Queen's 
Bench for the District of Montreal, in bis 82d year. 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF THE PRESIDENT. 
With a slight alteration in the text, says the Tribune, 


Tennyson's great Ode gives grand expression to the event : 


Bury the President 
With a people’s lamentation, 
Let us bury the President 
To the noise of the mourning of a mighty Nation, 
Mourning when their leaders fall, 
And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall. 


Lead out the pageant : sad and slow, 

As fits an universal woe, 

Let the long procession go, 

And let the sorrowing crowd about it grow, 
And let the mournful martial music blow, 
The Martyr President is low. 


Nor can the character of the President be better de- 
scribed than in the lines : 


Mourn for the man of amplest influence, 
Yet clearest of ambitious crime, 

Our greatest yet with least pretence, 

Rich in saving common-sense, 

And, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime : 

Such was he whom we deplore. 

Let the bell be toll’d, 

And a deeper knell in the heart be knoll'd, 
And the sound of the sorrowing anthem roll’d, 
And the yolleying cannon thunder bis loss. 


And through the centuries let a people’s voice, 
In full acclaim, 

A people’s voice, 

The proof and echo of all human fame, 

Attest their great commander's claim 

With ‘honor, donor, honor, honor to him, 
Eternal honor to his name. 


His work is done ; but his great example, standing co- 
lossal, to be seen of every land, will to the end of time 
teach that “the path of duty is the way to glory.” But 
now comes the last scene of all : 

Hush, the dead march wails in the people’s ears : 

The dark crowd moves, and there are sobs and tears : 

The black earth yawns: the mortal disappears ; 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; 

He is gone who seemed so great— 

Gone ; but nothing can bereave him i 

Of the force be made his own 

Being here, and we believe him 

Something far advanced in state, 

And that he wears a truer crown 

Than any wreath that man can weave bim. 

But speak no more of bis renown, 

Lay your earthly fancies down— 

God accept him, Christ receive him. 


———$——$—__< 


OHARLESTON AND FORT SUMTER, 
ON APRIL 14, 1861, anv 1865. 
O, raise a shout, a shout of exultation ! 
Shout, loyal hearts, from shore to shore ! 
The Lord bas tried, the Lord has purged this nation, 
And Treason’s stronghold is no more. 


Four years ago, this day, in pride infernal, 
And frantic rage, a traitorous band 

Against a power legitimate and paternal 
Struck the first blow, with murderous hand. 


Four years, this day, they first commenced the sowing, 
Whereof they now what harvest reap ! 

Seo, SHerMAN with his scythe gigantic mowing, 
Stands in the red swaths ankle-deep. 


Four years ago, to-day, they called the thunder 
To strike the People’s sovereign crown ; 

The thunder struck—but whom? Look yonder, 
Charleston may tell you who is down. 


Four years ago they bragged, soon should be flaunting 
Their rag upon the nation’s dome ;* ; 

But see, to-day, our flag stands there, while panting, 
The ragged braggarts run from home. 


Four years ago, upon a cursed ““ foundation,” 
They raised a “‘ White” House of their own ; 
To-day it lies a blackened desolation, 
And ground to dust its corner-stone.t 


Four years ago, the God of man defying, 
They set their Idol on the throne ; 

But, lo! to-day, the Baal priests are flying, 
Their God and temple overthrown. 


Four years ago, in abject terror quaking 
’Neath Slavery's yoke, black chattels bent ; 
To-day, proud Charleston's ruined walls are shaking 
With the shouts of a Freedmen's regiment. 
* * * * * * 
Yes, God has judged! This is his token : 
The righteous God be thanked and praised ! 
The poor slave's iron yoke is broken, 
The proud oppressor ir abased. 
* * 7 * . * 
Four years ago—Oh, day of humiliation !— 
Our flag went down, the banner of the free ; 
But, lo! to-day—Oh, glorious restoration !— 
Aloft again, it floats triumphantly ! ~ 


Aloft it floats, and—fitting retribution !— 

Raised on the same walls by the same true hand 
Which, in defence of law anti Constitution, 

So nobly then strove Treason to withstand. 


Aloft it floats! waving a proud defiance 
To traitors near, to envious haters far ; 
For loyal hearts, a strong arm of reliance ; 
For all oppressed, a guiding Polar star. 


There shall it float! to-day and hence forever, 
The dear old flag, the banner of the free ; 
And traitorous kins, or foreign foes, shall never 
Divide again our blood-bought unity ! 
Emanvet Vitais Scrers. 


* ««T prophecy that the flag which now flaunts the breeze 
here will float over the dome of the old Capitol before the 
first of May. Let them try Southern chivalry, and test the 
extent of Southern resources, and it may eventually float 
over Faneuil Hall itself."°—L. P. Walker, Rebel Secretary 
of War, April 12, 1861. 

Al der H. Stephens, Vice President Southern Con- 
federacy, in an address to the citizens of Savannah, in 
March, 1861, made use of the following words :—‘ The 

vailing ideas entertained oy Jefferson and most of the 
Teading statesmen, at the time of the formation of the old 
Constitution, were, the enslavement of the African 
was in violation of the laws of nature ; that it was wrong 
in principle, socially, morally, and politically. * * * 
Those ideas, however, were fundamentally wrong. * * * 
It was a sandy foundation, and the idea of a government 
built upon it was wrong; when the storm came and the 
wind blew, it fell. Our new government is founded upon 
exactly the opposite ideas, Its foundations are laid, its 
corner-stone rests upon the great truth that the negro is not 
equal to the white man ; that slavery, subordination to the 
superior race, is his natural and normal condition. This, 
our new government, is the first in the history of the world 
built Epon this great physical, philosophical and moral 
truth. 


THE DOG AND THE OOPPERHEAD. 


BY DAVID BARKER. 














One day last week, as the railroad train, 
Just east of Etna bog, 

Was thundering along through the State of Maine, 
It came to a yelping dog. 

And I saw that the dog looked poor and mean, 

. As he sat on his hinder part, 

And yelped like sin as he stood between 
A sled and a broken cart. 


But the train passed on through the Etna bog— 
Passed on from the sled and cart— 
Passed on from the lousy yelping dog, 
Still left on his hinder part. 
One day this week, as Freedom's train 
On its holy mission sped, 
And thundered along through the State of Maine, 
. And it made me think of the railroad train 
That dashed through the Etna bog, 
And thundered along through the State of Maine, 
In spite of the yelping dog. 
For the train on its holy mission sped, 
But it left the grumbling Copperhead 
Still flat on his hinder part. 


REMINISOENCES OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


FROM “THE FIELD, THE DUNGEON, AND THE ESCAPE,” BY 
ALBERT D. RICHARDSON. 








On the day of Mr. Lincoln's first inauguration, I 
was travelling in a crowded railway car in Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana. While the train was stopping, 
and conversation could be heard through the car- 
riage, some one alluded tothe event. Another = 
senger replied: “I hope to God he will be killed 
before he has time to take the oath.” A third said: 
“Ihave wagered a new hat that neither he nor 
Hamlin will ever live to be inaugurated.” Nearly 
all nt belonged to the educated, wealthy, slave- 
holding class, the class who originated and conduct- 
ed the war. Several expressed approval of these 
remarks; not one utte a word of dissent. 

1 was in the Cotton States for weeks after this, and 
the subject was frequently alluded to in my pres- 
ence. I heard but one man condemn the proposed 
assassination, and he was a Unionist. Again and 
again leading journals, which were called reputable, 
asked: “Is there no Brutus to rid the world of this 
tyrant?” Rewards were openly p for the 
President’s head. If Mr. Lincoln had been mur- 
dered in Baltimore, every thorough Secession jour- 
nal in the South would have expressed its approval, 
directly or indirectly. Of course, I do not believe 
that the masses, or all Secessionists, would have de- 
sired such a stain upon the American name ; but 
even then, as afterwards, when they murdered our 
captured soldiers, and starved, froze, and shot our 
prisoners, the men who led and controlled the Rebels 
appeared deaf to humanity and todecency. Charity 
would fain hold them insane ; but there was too mach 
method in their madness. 

Their last great crime of all was, perhaps, needed 
for an eternal monument of the influence of Slavery. 
It was fitting that they who murdered Lovejoy, who 
crimsoned the robes of young Kansas, who aimed 
their gigantic Treason at the heart of the Republic, 
before the curtain went down, should crown their 
infamy by this deed without aname. It was fitting 
that they should seck the lives of the three officers 
most conspicuous of all for their mildness and clem- 
envy. It was fitting that they should assassinate 
a Chief Magistrate, so conscientious that bis heavy 
responsibility weighed him down like a millstone ; 
so pure that partizan rancor found no stain upon 
the hem of his garment; so gentle that e’en his fail- 
ings leaned to virtue’s side ; so merciful that he stood 
like an averting angel between them and the Na- 
tion’s vengeance. 

The Southern journals were very denunciatory of 
the new President from the moment when he start- 
ed for Washington. His speeches along the route 
were indeed far from being his best efforts. They 
lacked the stimulus of debate. He was nothing if 
he was not argumentative. Opposition alone could 
bring out his unrivalled logic. 

But the Rebel newspapers represented him—a 
man who used neither spirits nor tobacco—as in a 
state of constant intoxication. They ransacked 
the language for epithets. ‘ Idiot” and “ Baboon ” 
were the terms they usually applied. Even in vi- 
tuperation history repeats itself. Fifteen centuries 
before, the Roman satirists were wont to characterize 
the great Julian as an ape and a hairy savage. 

But their chief hatred was called out by his origin. 
He illustrated the Democratic Idea which was in- 
conceivably repugnant to them. That a man who 
sprung from the people, worked with his hands, ac- 
tually split rails in boyhood, should rise to the head 
of a Government which included Southern gentle- 
men, was bitter beyond description. Day atter day, 
through the whole South, the leading journals drew 
contrasts between the two Presidents. Mr. Lin- 
coln was a “ buffoon and a vulgarian;” Mr. Davis 
“ educated, scholarly, refined, a statesman and a 
gentleman.” The times are changed. AsI write, 
those same Rebel papers, which are not yet extin- 
guished by the fortunes of war, impute the ruin of 
their cause to Jefferson Davis, and lament that he 
lacks the rugged steadfastness and clear common 
sense of Abraham Lincoln! * ad * * 


Rousseau had an interview with the President and 
Secretaries Cameron and Seward. The weather 
was very hot, and Cameron sat with his coat off 
during the conversation. As usual before proceed- 
ing to business, Mr. Lincoln had his “little story ” 
to enjoy. He shook hands cordially with his visitor, 
and said in great glee: 

“ Rousseau, where did you get that joke about 
Senator Johnson ?” 

“ The joke, Mr. President was too good to keep; 
Johnson told it himself.” j 

It was this: Dr. John M. Johnson, State Senator 
from Paducah, wrote to Mr. Lincoln a rhetorical 
document, in the usual style of the Rebels. In be- 
half of his sovereign State, he entered a solemn 
and emphatic protest against the planting of cannon 
at Cairo, declaring that the guns actually pointed in 
the direction of the sacred soil of Kentucky ! 

In an exquisitely pithy autograph letter, Mr. 
Lincoln replied, that if he had known earlier that 
Cairo, Illinois, was in Dr. Johnson’s Kentucky Sen- 
atorial District, he certainly should not have estab- 
lished either the guns or the troops there! Singu- 
larly enough—for a keen sense of humor was very 
rare among our “erring brethren ”"—Johnson ap- 
preciated the jest. * * * * * 


Cameron favored enlistments in Kentucky, with- 
out delay. Mr. Lincoln replied: “ Don't be too 
hasty ; we should act with caution.” Rosseau ex- 
plained : “ The masses in Kentucky are loyal. I 
can get as many soldiers there as are wanted; but 
if the Rebels raise troops, while we do not, our 
young men will go into their army, taking the sym- 
pathies of kindred and friends, and may finally 
cause the State to secede. It is of vital importance 
that we give loyal direction to the sentiment of our 
people.” ‘ 

At the next interview, the President showed him 
this endorsement on the back of one of his papers: 
“ When Judge Pirtle, James Guthrie, George D. 
Prentice, Hanvey, the Speeds and the Ballards shall 
think it proper to raise troops for the United States 
service in Kentucky, Lovell H. Rousseau is author- 
ized to do so.” “ How will that do?” he asked. 
Rousseau thought it would not do at all, and finally, 
through the assistance of Chase and Cameron, who 
steadfastly aided him, he gained permission to com- 
mence enlisting at once. Afterward upon many 
battle-fields his two stars were fairly won and worthi- 
ly worn. 

At a late and gloomy period of the war, I again 
had an interview with the President, which was long 
and characteristic. 

On the 28th of December, 1862, Sherman fought 
the battle of Chickasaw Bayou, one of our first 
fruitless attempts tocapture Vicksburg. Grant de- 
signed to codperate by an attack from the rear, but 
his long supply line extended to Columbus, Ken- 
tucky, though he might have established a nearer 
base at Memphis. Van Dorn cut his communica- 
tion at Holly Springs, Mississippi, and Grant was 
compelled to fall back. “ 

Sisenan's attack proved a serious disaster. Our 
forces were flung upon an almost impregnable bluff, 
where we lost about 2,500 men, and were thea com- 
pelled to retreat. - 

There was an old quarrel between Sherman and 
the Press, in which, as usual, there was blame 
upon both sides. Some of the correspondents had 
treated him unjustly; and he had not learned the 
quiet patience and faith in the future which Grant 
exhibited under similar circumstances. At times he 
manifested much irritation and morbid sensitiveness. 

A well-known correspondent, Mr. Thomas W. 
Knox, was present at the battle, and placed his re- 
port of it, duly sealed, and addressed to a private 
citizen, in the military mail, at Sherman’s head- 
quarters. One “Col.” A. H. Markland of Ken- 
tucky, U. 8S. Postal Agent, on mere surmise about 
its contents, took the letter from the mail, and per- 
mitted it to be opened. He insisted afterward that 
he did this by Sherman's express command. Sher- 
man denied giving any such order, but said he was 
satisfied with land’s course. 

Markland should have been arrested for robbing 
the United States mails, which he was sworn to 
tect. There was no reasonable pretext for assert- 
ing that the letter would give information to the en- 
emy ; therefore it did not imperil the public interest, 
If Gen. Sherman deemed it unjust to himself indi- 
vidually, be bad his remeily, like any other citizen 
or soldier, in the courts of country and the jus- 
tice of the people. 

The : 
mail, and left for four or five days lying ag ph 
man’s headqaarters, open ; 
eral officers. Finally, upon Knox's written request 





it was returned to him, though a map which it con- 
tained was kept—as he rather pungently suggested, 


probab’ poly. fe On oheeree of the military author- 
ities 


battle very tenderly. But after this proceeding, he 
immediately forwarded a second account which ex- 
os his views on the subject in very plain Eng- 
ish. Its return in print caused great excitement 
at uarters. nox was arrested, and tried be- 
fore a military tribunal on these charges : 

J. Giving information to the enemy. 

IL. Being a spy. 

IIL. Violating the 57th Article of War, which 
forbids the writing of letters for publication from 
the United States Army, without submitting them 
to the commanding General for approval. 

The court martial sat for fifteen days. It acquit- 
ted Knox upon the first and second charges. Of 
course, he was found guilty of the third. After 
some hesitation between sentencing him to receive 
a written censure or to leave Grant’s department, 
the latter was decided upon, and he was banished 
from the army lines. ee 

When information of this proceeding reached 
Washington, the members of the press at once unit- 
ed in a memorial to the President, asking him to set 
aside the sentence, inasmuch as the violated Article 
of War was altogether obsolete, and the practice of 
sending newspaper letters, without any official scru- 
tiny, had been universal with the full sanction of the 
Government, from the outset of the rebellion. It was 
further represented that Mr, Knox was thoroughly 
loyal, the most scrupulously careful of all army cor- 
respondents, to write nothing which, by any possi- 
bility, could give information to the enemy. Col. 
John W. Forney headed the memorial, and all the 
journalists in Washington signed it. 

One evening, in company with Mr. James M. 
Winchell of the N. Y. Times, and the Hon. H. P. 
Bennett, delegate from Colorado, I called upon the 
President to present the paper. 

After Gen. Sigel and Ragrecnaiasion John B. 
Steele had left, he chanced to be quite at liberty. 
Upon my introduction he sumeekilt 

“O, yes, I remember you perfectly well; you 
were out on the prairies with me on that winter day 
when we almost froze to death ; you were then cor- 
respondent of the Boston Journal. That German 
from Leavenworth was also with us—what was his 
name ?” 

“ Hatterscheit?” I suggested. “Yes, Hatter- 
scheit! By the way,” (motioning us to seats, and 
settling down into his chair, with one leg thrown 
over the arm.) “that reminds me ofa little story, 
which Hatterscheit told me during the trip. e 
bought a pony of an Indian, who could not speak 
much English, but who, when the bargain was com- 
pleted, said : Oats—no! Hay—no! Corn—no!—Cot- 
tonwood—yes ! very much!” Hatterscheit thought 
this was mere drunken maundering, but a few nights 
after, he tied his horse in a stable built of cottonwood 
logs, fed him with hay and corn, and went quietly to 
bed. The next morning he found the grain and 
fodder untouched, but the barn was quite empty, 
with a great hole in one side, which the pony had 
gnawed his way through! Then he comprehended 
the old Indian’s fragmentary English.” 

This suggested another reminiscence of the same 
Western trip. Somewhere in Nebraska the party 
came toa little creek, the Indian name of which 
signified weeping water. Mr. Lincoln remarked, 
with a good deal of aptness, that, as laughing water, 
according to Longfellow, was “ Minnehaha,” the 
name of this rivulet should evidently be “ Minne- 
boohoo!” 

These inevitable preliminaries ended, we present- 
ed the memorial asking the President to interpose 
in behalf of Mr. Knox. He promptly answered he 
would do soif Grant coincided. We reminded him 
that this was improbable, as Sherman and Grant 
were close personal friends. After a moment's hes- 
itancy he replied, with courtesy, but with emphasis: 

“ T should be glad to serve you or Mr. Knox, or 
any other loyal journalist. But, just at present, our 
Generals in the field are more important to the 
country than any of the rest of us, or all the rest of 
us. It ismy fixed determination to do nothing what- 
ever which can possibly embarrass any one of them. 
Therefore, I will do cheerfully what I have said, but 
it is all I can do.” 

There was too much irresistible good sense in this 
to permit any further discussion. The President took 
up his pen and wrote, reflecting a moment from time 
to time, the following : 


Executive Mansion, 
WasHINGTON, March 20, sees. | 
Whom it may concern: 

Whereas, It appears to my satisfaction that 
Thomas W. Knox, a correspondent of the New York 
Herald, has been, by the sentence of a court-martial, 
excluded from the military department under com- 
mand of Maj. Gen. Grant, and also that Gen. Thayer, 
president of the court martial which rendered the 
sentence, and Maj. Gen. McClernand, in command 
of a corps of the department, and many other re- 
spectable persons, are of the opinion that Mr. Knox’s 
offence was technical, rather than wilfully wrong, 
and that the sentence should be revoked; now, 
therefore, said sentence is hereby so far revoked as 
to allow Mr. Knox to return to Gen. Grant's head- 
quarters, and to remain, if Gen. Grant shall give his 
express assent, and to again leave the Department, 
if Gen. Grant shall refuse such assent. 

A. LINCOLN. 


Reading it over carefully, he handed it to me, and 
gave alittle sigh of relief. General conversation 
ensued. Despondent and weighed down with his 
load of care, he soyght relief in frank speaking. He 
said, with great earnestness, “ God knows that I want 
to do what is wise and right, but sometimes it is very 
difficult to determine.” 

He conversed freely of military affairs, but sudden- 
ly remarked, “I am talking again! Of course you 
will remember that I] speak to you only as friends ; 
that none of this must be put in print.” 

Touching an attack upon Charleston which bad 
long been contemplated, he said that Du Pont had 
promised some weeks before, if certain supplies were 
furnished, to make the assault upon a given day. The 
supplies were promptly forwarded, the day came and 
went without any intelligence. Some time after, he 
sent an officer to Washington, asking for three more 
iron-clads and a large quantity of deck-plating as in- 
dispensable to the preparations. 

“ T told the officer to say to Commodore Du Pont,” 
observed Mr. Lincoln, “ that I fear he does not ap- 
preciate at all the value of time.” 

The Army of the Potomac was next spoken of. 
The great Fredericksburg disaster was recent, and 
the public heart was heavy. In regard to General 
McClellan, the President spoke with discriminating 
justice : 

“T do not, as some do, regard McClellan either as 
a traitor or an officer without capacity. He some- 
times has bad counsellors, but he is loyal, and he has 
some fine military qualities. J adhered to him after 
nearly all my Constitutional advisers lost faith in 
him. But do you want to know when I gave him 
up ? It was after the battle of Antietam. The Blue 
Ridge was then between our army and Lee’s. We 
enjoyed the great advantage over them, which they 
usually had over us: we had the short line, and they 
the long one, to the rebel Capital. I directed Me- 
Clellan peremptorily to move on Richmond, at once. 
It was eleven days before he crossed his first man 
over the Potomac ; it was elever days after that be- 
fore he crossed the last man. Thus, he was twenty- 
two days in passing the river at a much easier and 
more practicable ford than that where Lee crossed 
his entire army between dark one night and day- 
light the next morning. That was the last grain of 
sand which broke the camel's back. I relieved Me- 
Clellan at once. As for Hooker: I have told him 
forty times that I fear he may err just as much one 
way as McClellan does the other—may be as over- 
daring as McClellan is over-cautious.” 

We inquired about the progress of the Vicksburg 
campaign. Our armies were on along expedition up 
the Yazoo river, designing, by digging canals and 
threading bayous, to getin the rear of the city, and 
cut off its supplies. Mr. Lincoln said : 

“ Of course, men whoare in command and on the 

now a deal more thanI do. But imme- 
diately in front of Vicksburg, where the river is a 
mile wide, the rebels plant batteries, which absolute- 
ly stop our entire fleets; therefore it does seem 
tome that upon narrow streams like the Yazoo, 
Yallabusa and Tallahatchie, not wide enough for a 
long boat to turn around in, if any of our steamers 
which go there ever come back, there must be some 


mistake about it. If the permits them to 
lack of enterprise 


survive, it must be either 
or lack of sense.” 

A few months later, Mr. Limcoln was able to an- 
nounce to the nation : “ The Father of Waters again 
flows unvexed to the sea.” 





Knox's letter had treated the peeves of the |- 
é A 


— his absorbing love of country. 
t of etiquette and conventionalities, without 
the graces of form or of manner, bis great reluctance 4 
to give pain, his beautiful regard for the feelings of 
others, made him 
“ Worthy to bear without re ch 
The grand old name of Gentleman.” 

Strong without symmetry, humorous without levi- 
ty, religious without cant—tender, merciful, forgiv- 
ing, a profound believer in Divine love, an earnest 
worker for human brotherhood—Abrabam Lincola 
was — the best contribution which America has 
made to History. 

His origin among human laborers, his native judg- 
ment, better than the wisdom of the schools, his per- 
fect integrity, his very ruggedness and irregularities 
made him fit representative of the young nation 
which, by and by, as the ripe fruitage of free schools, 
free presses and free ballots, shall produce a far high- 
er Average Man than the world has yet seen. 

No more shall his calm voice above our tumultu- 
ous rejoicing sound the wise caution, “ Let us be 
very sober.” No more shall breathe through the 
passions of the hour his tender pleading that judg- 
ment may be tempered with mercy. His work is 
done. Nothing could have assured and enlarged his 
posthumous fame like this tragic ending. He goes 
toa in History where his peers will be very 
few. They who murdered him, and would have mur- 
dered the Republic, are pilloried in infamy and bor- 
ror for all coming time. 

His memory may be left to the world. Let the 
stricken wife be borne in sympathy and in love. Let 
the orphaned sons be adopted as children of the Na- 
tion. 


AN OOTOGENARIAN ANNIVERSARY. 


THE BIRTHDAY OF JOHN PIERPONT. 
[From the Washington Chronicle of April 7th.] 


gentle eyes, his childlike ingenuousness, his utter in- 











There are scenes and seasons in reportorial life to 
which few pens can do justice; and on such occa- 
sions we are prone to wish that all our readers 
might enjoy with us the experiences, recollections 
of which will heighten our most joyous hours, and 
relieve the saddest moments of our life. Among all 
such privileges thus far vouchsafed to us, a surprise 

arty which transpired at the residence of Mr. C. 
i. Morse, of this city, last evening, will stand fore- 
most. 

The occasion was the natal anniversary of Rev. 
John Pierpont. The party assembled comprised a 
few cherished friends of that reverend gentleman, 
and the incidents were the presentation to bim of 
several beautiful gifts, the reading of a poem from 
his pen, and of tributes from many of the best 
minds and noblest hearts of the land, the frequent 
expressions of grateful appreciation and sallies of 
kindly humor from “the old man eloquent,” and 
the reverent regard for his feelings and hearty en- 
joyment of his pleasurable excitement, manifested 
by the pains-taking and tasteful preparation which 
had been made for the oceasion, and the graceful 
manner in which the entire affair was conducted. 

Upon entering the parlors of Mr. Morse, we 
seemed to have been invited to a rare floral exhi- 
bition, so numerous and beautiful were the bouquets 
and flower-baskets scattered throughout the room, 
all of which we afterwards ascertained were birth- 
day gifts to the guest of the evening. Upon the 
walls we noted the following inscriptions in letters 
formed of laurel and other evergreens, and beauti- 
fully bordered : “ John Pierpont,” “ Poet-Prophet,” 
“ Priest and Patriot,” and (a quotation from one of 
his works) “ May a crown, as his reward, be given 
him.” 

Shortly after our arrival, a series of presentations 
of gifts were made, among which were a beautiful 
ebony cane, with a silver head, suitably inscribed 
and neatly carved, a gold watch, a magnificently 
bound photographic album, containing portraits of 
some seventy five of his friends, including many 
of the most distinguished people of New England. 

After these presentations had been made, the fol- 
lowing was read by the author, it having been com- 
posed without reference to or knowledge of the 
kindly intentions of his friends, and as a fit ting pre- 
fave to the gems which follow it: 


POEM BY THE REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 
WRITTEN ON HIS EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


The thickening mists of fourscore years 
In the air all round me swim ; 

Soft voices reach no more my ears, 
And my vision grows more dim. 


But the eyes of my mind are, as ever, clear, 
And I see, upon Southern plains, 

The slave roam where he wills ; and I hear 
The clank of his broken chains. 


In my young manhood, once I saw 
A black-looking slave-ship, moored 

In Charleston port, under shield of law, 
With a cargo of slaves on bourd— 


Of black and naked men, 
Under that scorching sky, 

With some red baize aprons, now and then, 
Hung up in the shrouds to dry. 


Thy name, O God, be praised, 
That thine ear, that seemed so slow 

To hear the voice that, in prayer, I raised 
More than forty years ago, 


That the gloomy cloud, that hung, 

# With thunder in its breast, 

O’er the sultry South, might not be flung 
O’er the broad and breezy West; 


The prayer, that the sable hands 
That lifted the heavy hoe, 

In heavier chains, on the lands 
Where the rice and the cotton grow, 


Might all be raised, ere long, 
In hearty thanks to thee, : 

And the feet then gy ved, might keep time to the song, 
And the tambourine of the free. 


That prayer, that upward went, 
Alone and in weakness then, 

Hath spread and swelled, till the firmament 
Is filled with a loud “ Amen.” 


For voices, more full and strong, 
And the souls of holier men 

Have framed the speech, and poured the song 
From a more melodious pen. 


I need not write their names, 
Nor envy them will 1; 

In their country’s keeping, and in Fame’s, 
They will not, cannot die. 


By the song, and the speech, and the prayer, 
By the spirit of God inspired, 

Has the lion Freedom been roused from his lair, 
And the hearts of philanthropists fired. 


And the iciest statesmen warmed, 
And the soldier mounted his guns, 

Till Slavery’s battlements al! are stormed, 
And shaken by Liberty’s sons. 


To my prayer, that that gloomy cloud 
Might darken no more our day, 

Hath Thine ear, O God, at last been bowed, 
And in thunder it rolls away. 


For the bristling bayonet 
Is now in the hand of the thrall, 

And the musket’s breach to his shoulder is set, 
And his prison houses fall. 


And now, on the very ground 
Where I saw that slaver’s hell, 

The negro waiks, asa guard, his round, 
By night, and cries, “ Atl’s well!” 


On shore, be steps out, a man 
From his shed, at his pleasure’s beck ; 
And, if his old master mutters a ban, 
He can tread on the traitor’s neck. 


This, tlry salvation’s day, 
For which thou’st suffered me 
For forty years, O God, to pray, 
‘Thou’st spared my life to see. 


Now, let Thine angel’s sword 
Be sheathed, and carnage cease ; 
And let Thine aged servant, Lord, 
When called, depart in peace. 
April 6, 1865. 


the old time to wet his. 
cand baen abd nednintndeunel Ghnelia. 





Edgewood, March 25, 1865. 


Apri 6, 1865. 


The Rev. John Pierpont, D.D.: 
Dear Sm: On this day I may venture the guess 
that yon will find yourself remembered by many, to 


tulate you on the completion of your four- 
pr es ou will receive their thanks for your 


contributions to American try, to practical 
science, and for your stout eins aad brave deeds in 
favor of freedom and of moral reforms. I wish to 
take a humbler theme, and to offer you my thanks 
for one work in which you did great good to an en- 
tire generation. I mean your American First Class 
Book. I owe to that my first literary tastes and en- 
joyments, and a few years ago I bought a copy for 
the purpose of renewing my acquaintance with it. 

alt much of our most _— prose and 
verse has been written within the last thirty years, 
still the American First Class Book keeps its place, 
in the judgment of critics, as the best of American 
collections, ‘i 
We owe you much for having directed the rising 
taste of a generation to our best sources, and for 
being the first to place public school reading and 
speaking books on a high basis of taste and morals. 
Pray, my dear sir, accept my best wishes for your 
continued life and prosperity, and believe me, 
‘aithfully yours, 

Ricuarp H. Dana, JR. 


Waytanp, April 6, 1865. 
Dear and Honored Friend Pierpont: 

Eighty years old to-day! And so large a portion 
of those many years spent in cheering and sustain- 
ing the souls ya fellow-men, and guiding them 
onward in the truth! God bless you! You have in- 
scribed noble records on the tablets of those years. 
I congratulate you that you have lived so long, and 
worked so faithfully and well. I congratulate you 
also that you are drawing near the reward which 
awaits the tried and true servants of God. You are 
blessed beyond most men in retaining the faculties 
of your bright mind so perfectly. Why, your beau- 
tiful * Dream ” is as full of imagination, and the 
measure moves as trippingly, as if it had been writ- 
ten at sixteen! Only the solemn refrain speaks of 
one who realizes the transitory nature of all sublu- 
nary things. 

ou are blessed, too, in living to see the curse of 
slavery departing from your country, and a new or- 
der of things introduced, which will make her the 

ioneer of the nations in the path toward universal 
justice, freedom, and humanity. 

Peculiarly are you blessed that, in the prime of 
your years, you had the will and the power mightily 
to help onward this great and glorious work. 

And you are blest in travelling toward the sunset 
with a careful and tender mate, who knows how to 
appreciate you. 

n view of all these things, notwithstanding the 
many severe struggles and disappointments through 
which you have passed, I cannot but regard you as 
the supremely favored old youth. 

Mr. Child cordially unites with me in best wishes 
for your welfare and happiness. 

Yours, with affectionate respect, 
L. Maria Curxp. 





A letter was received from a relative of Miss Han- 
nah F. Gould, the poetess, at Newburyport, Mass., 
stating that her health, both mentally and physically, 
is entirely prostrated, and she has not been able to 
use her pen for nearly three years. 





Love, honor, reverence are the meed we owe 
To him who, in the press of younger men, 
Toiling with head, heart, hand, with tongue and pen, 
Treads his firm pathway through the blinding snow, 
Singing in cheery tones that long ago 
Our fathers heard : not less melodious when 
Ten winters lie on threescore years and ten, 
And still life’s unchilled fountains overflow ; 
Though paler seéms the faithful watchtower’s light, 
In the rich dawn that kindles all the day, 
Still-in our grateful memory lives the ray 
Of the lone flambeau, blazing through the night, 
Now while the heavens, in new born splendors bright, 
Shine o’er a ransomed people’s opening way. 
Oxiver WrenpDELL Hotes. 
To John Pierpont, April 3, 1865. 


CAMBRIDGE, March 30, 1865. 
Dear Sir: I send my cordial! salutations and best 
wishes, words of affection, respect, and honor to 
this true poet and prophet. May he be, like Sima- 
rides, who, at the age of eighty, contended for a 
poetic prize, and won it; and, like him, may he live 
to be ninety. I remain, dear sir, yours truly, 
Henry W. Lonereciow. 
Charles H. Morse, Esq. 
To John Pierpont, on his Eightieth Birthday: 
Old man, God bless thee |—nay, 
That word I cannot say— 
Thou art not, and thou never canst be old ; 
Though eighty years have shed 
Their whiteness on thy head, 
Thy hair is silvered—but thy heart is gold! 


I see in northern skies 
Some burning mountain rise, 
Its top is covered with perpetual snow ; 
Yet under that pale sheet 
A heart of fire doth beat; 
Men hear it throb and tremble down below. 


Thou an old man? Not so! 
Thou old, my friend? O no! 
Not old that sparkling wit—that tireless will ; 
The touch of time may thin 
Thy white locks—but within 
The heart is young with love of freedom still. 


No, never can there be 
Old age nor death for thee, 
Priest of the Muses! soldier of the Truth! 
Servant of Christ! throngh Him 
Whose light is never dim, 
Thou hast the fountain of perpetual youth. 


Old friend! that will we say 
With grateful hearts to.day— 
The long-tried friend of every manly cause— 
For truth and right still bold 
And buoyant as of old, 
And fresh as nature’s old eternal laws! 


The winter of life’s year 
For thee hath naught but cheer, 
“Frosty but kindly ” is the sparkling sky— 
Like many a winter-time 
In thy New England clime, 
When preternatural Spring seems drawing nigh. 


Ah, what a Spring hast thou 
Lived to behold, e’en now, 
Burst forth in storm and sunshine on the land ! 
To see Oppression’s night 
Roll back, and fair and bright 
Upon the carth the morn of Justice stand ! 


Then hail to Liberty ! 
And hail, old friend, to thee! 
And hail the fourscore years thou numberest ! 
May fivescore yet be thine ! 
Then, haply, we'll resign, 
With willing hearts, to Heaven its welcome guest. 
Cuartes T. Brooks. 


THE EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY OF REV. JOHN PIERPONT, 
APRIL 6, 1866. 
Age sometimes bows to Genius, shrinks to quench 
The lwaven-lit fame that on its altar glows, 
And, listening spell-bound to its eloquence, 
Forgets the natural impulse to destroy : 
Poet and sage, thus hath it been with thee. 


Time sometimes smiles on dignity of form, 
The head upon the shoulders nobly set, 
And strangely spares the elastic limb to chain, 
Or wreck the argosy of nature's gilts : 

Poet and sage, thus hath it been with thee. 


Still onward, every treasure unimpaired, 
Keeping the friendship of the winged years, 
And casting luminous rays along the track 
For future ages, may thy course be found, 
Poet and sage ! 
Lrp1a H. Sicourner. 
Wasunctoy, April 2, 1865. 
My Dear Sm: Let me be qnantet ameng your 
friends who will rejoice in your eightieth birthday. 
You will then look back upon an extended past ; 
but happily you will also look forward to the grand 
future of our country, now assured beyond question. 
To you, as pioneer and poet, we are all debtors. 
I gladly seize this occasion to acknowledge the debt. 
Accept my bestywishes, and believe me, my dear sir, 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


To the cag po ia 
“at ae isage” Pierpont, on hie Eightieth Birthday, 
The mightiest of the Hebrew 





Yet, be our Pierpont’s 
Long potent with the sy 
And late his summon 
Where he shali mee 
April, 1865. 


To John Pierpont : 

Health to thee, Pier i 

In Freedom's fight aa _ honest 

Who still as Freedom's Minst i 
Her humble lays, rel Crowne 

And like some hoary harper t 
Thy hymns of praise ! — 


Where now are all the « 
The Canaan-cursing « Brotherton, 
The mobs they raised, the storm r 
And pulpit thunder: * they brewey 
Sheer sunk like Ph 
They ’ve all « 


araoh's multit 
gone under!’ 
And thou, our noblest 
Our priest and poet, firs 
’ » Urst and bolde 
Crowned with thy fourscore they at, 
oO Thy country free— *, beholden 
sight to warm a heart th 
€ Colde 
How much more thee! Coldest! 


ude : 


and our oldest 
, 


All blessings from the bounteous 
Be thine on either side the river 
And when thy sum of life foreve 
¥ The angels foot up al 
ot vain shall seem thy lo 
¥ lon . 
All wrong to root up! 6 endeavor 


Give; 


J : 
Amesbury, 3d mo., 1865. oun G, Waitrins 
Bostoy, Apri} tn 
Pril 4, 190 


Cannot refp,; 
ot refr; 
ation on y¢ ain fi 


birthday. When this reaches von, sn Pp roach ig 
among the limited but noble ge He will find yoq 
rians, and certainly not one of the r the octopeng 
ed his right to look back with uaa better varn 
ord of his eighty years, Poet. action og the ree. 
hilanthropist, reformer—youp O°’, patriot 
the blended lights of genius, intr a, shines with 
cence, and all honest men must feet mh and benef. 
oring you. Mrs. Whipple joins wit} Onored in hon. 
you, on this occasion, many ps er 1M Wishing 
ealth, happiness, and usefiilnes, — * 3&4" of 
Very sincerely, yours, E. P. Wann . 
R : Boston, Anyi) ' 
ev. John Pierpont : “PEN 4, 1865, 


DEAR AND VENERATED Sim: If] do net o: 
the date, you will com 0 not err in 


. plete eighty ves . 
; ." ety years o . 
earthly pilgrimage on Thursday nexi f your 


Allow me, therefore, the very great ple Sth instant, 
; + 7& PASUTE {0 CON. 
gratulate you on having been permitted,by apras 
} rovidence, to live to so venerable = - a 
your faculties yet vigorous and tee ees = 
ne oe ’ JOUr heart yet 

warm and active in the cause of suffering hur tg 
and therefore in the service of God. M viper. 
2 May vou be 
— to pe rfect a rounded century in the rn 
; y € fles 

sti ‘ e delight of all who may be socially foveal 
with) our acquaintance, and receiving that homage 
which your personal worth and well-spent life 4 
richly deserve. Let my benedi naa 


‘tion rest UPON you, 


with the blessing 7 . ; 
essings of a great multitude of your friends 


and admirers. 

Your career has been an eventfyl one, distin. 
guished for independence of thought, t Id : 
speech, fearlessness of investigation. an, porenen 
aateady Nvestigation, and an untiring 
interest in the cause of progress and refor be 
broadest scale. You have been the wed soos : 
no sect, no party, but have ever diligently on 
to know the truth and maintain the elt: eal te 
thus asserting your manhood and rem: . 
accountability, you have been ¢ 
proach, persecution, ostracism, in no small measure 
so? manner of those of old, “of whom the 
or Seo ate . q his treatment you have 
old enemies are at yeace ayy a publi ben 
selinide Saas I © wit 1 you, and public honor 

your steps. I wish I could be one of the 
happy circle that will, doubtless, give you joyful 
welcome on the recurrence of your birthday; but 
distance and my home engagements forbid, — 

Glory to God that we have } 
ssh =e of slavery in our land, and the rebel- 
| g to the earth! As I write, bells are ring- 
ing, and guns firing, and jubilant shouts everywhere 
heard in the streets, at the tidings of the capture of 
Petersburg and Richmond. 

Through fiery judgment, what a salvation isto 
be wrought out for our nation! The future is glo 
rious to contemplate, as the past has been sad and 
humiliating. 

With my kind regards to Mrs. Pierpont, | remaia, 
dear sir, your rejoicing friend, 

WituraM Lioyp Garrisox 
Boston, April 4, 1855 
To Rev. John Pierpont, the Poet of Justice and th 
Ballot-Bor. : 
My lofty friend, at eighty in your prime, 
You make me think of everything sudlime ; 
The arch that smiles at floods and laughs ai time, 
The tree on Lebanon, above the pine, 
That sweetens all the “ airs of Palestine,” 
Or casting shade on Californian groves, 
Looks forth serene where peace unbarriered flows; 
Or peak of Himmaleh that cools the plain, 
And by its white head keeps the verdure sane, 
While warmth of heart, sometimes volcanic, aves 
Ali rebels leagued against good nature's laws. 
I think that saints are diamonds set in God 
When their theology is pretty broad ; 
And since some bloom of godhead there must be, 
The goddest part of God they are to me. 
But ever as the raindrop to its ocean rolls, 
So hie they homeward to the soul of souls; 
I too, for that who faiis must try again, 
And he who wastes not matter, wastes not man 
Hence when at last the mortal coil you dof, 
To me you never will be further off. 
Forgive an ariel proser of threescore 
(In prose confessing twelve months more—and one t9 
carry), 
In paying homage toa bard of four, 
These rhymes. Good manners, I have understood, 
As models take the manners of the good. 
Your truly ancient friend, 
Exizer Wriont 
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TO REV. JOHN PIERPONT, 
ON HIS EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY, 
Written while the bells were ringing for the capture Y 
Rich mond. 

Servant of God, well done! Put up thy sword! 
Throw off thy golden harness! Take thy rest: 
The rest prepared for thee—and cast thysel! 
Upon the piled-up trophies thou hast won 


The bruised and battered shields, the glittering «pea 
The flashing helmets, and the lowering crests 
That fell before thee in thy day of strength. 


A nation greets thee with a trumpet voice, 
With rolling thunder and rejoicing prayer, 

“ Richmond has fallen!” And the shout goes UP 
With hallelajahs to the King of Kings, 

The God of Jacob, and the Lord of Hosts! 
“ Richmond has fillen!” Let the earth rejoice - 
The unrelenting grasp hath done its work ; 
And now victorious Grant is on the trail 

Ot the Great Serpent, hurrying to his home. 
Measure thy length of days, old man! Beb iid 


Thy years have been prolonged that thou might'st se 

The glory of the Lord; the prophecies 

Of the great past fulfilled before thine eyes; 

And then “depart in peace,” like him of old 

For thou shalt see the travail of thy soul, 

And, like thy master, shalt be satisfied. 

For, lo! a people waked to sudden hope, 

As with a burst of thunder, all their chains 

Dropping from all their limbs in flakes of fire, 

Forth trom the house of bondage, lo! they come, 

Ten thousand times ten thousand ! from a 
use 


The deserts, and the rocks—the prison ho r 

With eyes uplifted, and with arms outstretched, 

To meet another nation well-nigh parged 

From her abounding guilt with flame and fire. 

And yet another! loosened from the toils 

Of our great Adversary, who hath wrought 

Upon the baser nature such a change, 

That we have lost the image of our God, 

Dethroned our reason, and become as brutes, 

The very brates that perish. Lo, they come, 

To greet thee, aged servant of the Lord ; 

The champion of right—untrampled man: 

Commissioned from on high ; and with a sou 

Like anthems on the sea, or like the noise 

Of many waters filling earth and sky, 

So take thy rest! for now thine eyes have seen 

The great salvation thou hast waited for, freed 

Through years of battling strife : two nations 

From bondage worse than death ; not oy nee 

But masters, both set free. God save the a “t 
wealth ! Joan NES 

Portland, April 3, 1865. 


Among the communications which were read, am 
for which we have not space at this time, wasa’ 
ter signed by over two hundred of the former “a 
joners of Mr. Pierpont, of Medford and Dol 
There were also substantial testimonials 
amount of nearly $400. 

At the close of the intellectual feast, Mt. Plesssst 
band serenaded the honored guest, alter ¥ 

host entertained the company hospita®ly: 
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